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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 
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Politicians manifestly figure that 
votes will go to the highest 
bidder. 

-* 


The farm crop most keenly in- 
teresting politicians is the farm 


vote. 
-_ 


Business, though on the up-grade, 
can’t keep pace with New Deal 
spending. 


The Patman Law is full of 
dynamite. 
* 
France, Britain, the U. S. should 
strive for exchange stabilization. 
* 


The budget is no more unbal- 
anced than some of those chiefly 
responsible for it. 

~ 


Expect many extra dividends. 
* 


Compare Roosevelt's supporters 
with Landon’s. 

* 
Our railroads are now going 
places. 

* 
Coddling Reds is playing with 
fire. 


Prediction: Not even politics will 
long thwart an American busi- 
ness boom. 


oe 


* 


Has John L. Lewis his eye on 
the White House next election? 
* 

Where autocracy flourishes, autos 


don't. 
* 


Squelch Communists! 
* 


Good utility securities still look 
good. 
* 


Under Socialist Blum, France 
isn’t blooming. 


America needs more ships on the 
sea and in the air. 

* 
John Bull, without any New 
Deal, continues to inspire bullish- 
ness. 

* 
How America would boom ex- 
politics! 
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What Readers Say 


Both Can't Be Right 


| have read with a deep feeling of thank- 
fulness your articles on the New Deal. 
I wish they could be placed in the hands 
of every man and woman in America. The 
politicians are destroying the United States. 
This appeal to the mass and the mob will 
do the trick —C. J. McCartHy, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. ' 

I think you should send out free copies 
of your magazine to people that don’t have 
means to buy it. If you would it would 
mean a landslide for our President, F. D. R. 
—J. E. Taytor, owner, Allen Studios, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Liberty League’s House Organ? 


I wish to agree with reader Fisher 
[August 15, page 6] that I “have never 
seen or read such a thoroughly biased and 
unfair publication in magazine form.” Any 
casual reader would get the impression 
that yours is the official publication of the 
notorious organization’ camouflaged be- 
hind the name American Liberty League. 
—Q. E. Rotter, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Worker Speaks Up 


I am just a common ordinary worker 
that our President is talking of helping 
every day but I have as yet failed to find 
out anything he has done for my benefit 
except to make my living cost more and 
add taxes on my new-born daughter who 
had absolutely no opportunity to voice her 
likes in the matter. Mr. Roosevelt is in 
my understanding a man of wealth and I 
can’t for the life of me quite make a con- 
nection with the fact that he is trying very 
hard to break down the large fortunes 
that were built up by personal initiative 
and give them to the rest of us when he 
is considered to have quite a large fortune 
himself. Do you honestly think that he is 
going to dissipate his fortune and the for- 
tunes of the other Roosevelts for the bene- 
fit of some of us who for some reason or 
other haven’t been able to amass large 
amounts of money? I’ll answer that one— 
“Most emphatically NO!” 

Certainly I couldn’t be expected to vote 
for him and his Communistic advisers.— 
Paut F. BRENNER, Metuchen, N. J. 


Right for Once 


In “Roosevelt Fitted Emergency ; a Mis- 
fit Now” [August 15, page 10] you state 
“... and other readers complain that this 
publication ‘never gives President Roose- 
velt or the New Deal credit for any- 
thing,’ ” 

In that statement, I believe, you must be 
correct. If you will refer to my subscrip- 
tion record the past few years, you will 
notice that I have discontinued it ever so 
often. I get so fed up on a mixture of facts 
and the philosophy of this magazine that 
I am disgusted. How can I or others 
read the various articles and depend on 
them, when statements are made which 
appear to be hastily made and which do 
not contain all of the truth?—V. E. Ser- 
BERT, branch manager, The Frontier Press 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 








iT MIGHT REVEAL that stenographers 
were also working in light inade- 
quate for doing efficient work over 
long periods of time. Prolonged use 
of eyes in poor light increases nerv- 
ous tension . .. wastes energy. Good 
lighting is essential for speed and 
accuracy. Twenty footcandles of 
light or more is recommended for 
more efficient work in your steno- 
graphic department. 





EveRY EMPLOYER and office manager should have one of 
the new G-E Light Meters, not only to make sure that 
employees are getting the light they need, but to check up 
from time to time on whether this amount of light is being 
maintained . . . The Light Meter is small, convenient. 
Ruggedly made, it costs only $11.50. For further informa- 
tion, write to General Electric Company, Dept. 166, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Tne NEw G-E Licnt Meter— 
might tell you that the lighting 
you ‘have been using in your office 
for close seeing tasks is less than 
5 footcandles . . . far too dim for 
easy, safe seeing. You could do 
bétter work, more comfortably, 
and save your eyes from strain by 
working under 20 to 30 foot- 
candles. 





Goop LIGHTING in your file rooms 
— not less than 10 footcandles, 
will help your file clerks locate 
necessary data faster, more easily, 
and with fewer chances of making 
mistakes. Here again the G-E 
Light Meter will tell you how 
much light is actually being re- 
ceived ... it measures light just 
as simply as a thermometer mea- 
sures temperature. 


They stay ; 
brighter longer 
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choco ~=PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


a 


‘lad for the MODERNIZATION 
of MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Business executives who are not fully in- 
formed regarding the basic principles of 
punched card accounting might be amazed 
at the simplicity of the method and the ad- 
vantages which it offers. With punched 
cards and International Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machines, intricate and 
involved reports are obtained by electrical 
machine operation. 1 

The holes in the cards are at once a perma- Pertinent deta wom exteteal resorts 


” “ is quickly registered in the cards by 
nent record and a guide for the electrical ALPHABETIC PRINTING PUNCH. 


mechanisms to follow. 


Day-by-day facts are first registered in tab- 
ulating cards in the form of punched holes. 
These facts and figures are automatically 
listed, accumulated or extended. Results are 
printed under appropriate headings to form 
accurate, detailed reports. 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines operate at a speed which 
provides finished reports in a few hours, 2 

which formerly may have required days or The CARD - OPERATED SORTING 
even weeks to prepare. Investigate now the acs tho pyanbed omde anenGies 


ranges the punched —s according 
advantages which this modern accounting oe ee 


method offers. 
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The INTERNATIONAL ALPHABETIC 
BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE accumulates inform 


tion contained in the punched cards 
and prints it in detailed report form. 


ORPORATIO 
GENERAL OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES IN 

270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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in j IN VAIN is the net spread in 
i van (s the net sight of the bird. We have that on 
spread biblical authority. President Roose- 
velt apparently imagines that his 
spreading of a net in sight of business leaders will not be 
in vain. No American President ever exercised such in- 
tense animosity against employing classes. He endorsed 
legislation against them. Only effective interference by 
the Supreme Court stopped him from enforcing still 
more injurious laws. Moreover, he made no secret of 
the fact that he had up his sleeve more measures unwel- 
come to the employing classes. 
Now he is eager to perform a somersault. Apparently 
he has discovered that his “anti” attitude hasn’t assured 
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blandishments at a severe discount. His genuflections are 
unlikely to win him a single business vote. 

It is entirely fair to ask President Roosevelt: “Have 
you concluded to abandon your anti-business program, if 
re-elected? Are your present pre-election pledges worth 
as much—as little—as your 1932 pre-election pledges?” 


* 


Goodwill vital for profit— 
and patriotism 


MANY hard-boiled execu- 
tives scorn goodwill adver- 
tising as “the bunk.” They 
want an immediate profit 
on each and every dollar they spend. Institutional, or 
goodwill, advertising necessarily doesn’t always pro- 





his reelection by an over- 
whelming landside. He is 
now making amiable over- 
tures to different classes of 


For the writer’s analysis of Business 
Prospects, see page 18 


duce such instantaneous re- 
sults. But far deeper prob- 
lems than immediate dollars- 
and-cents profits are in- 





business leaders, the very 
types he has sought to besmirch and bring into public 
scorn. 

He is inviting various business groups, if you please, to 
the White House to tell them what a good boy he is now 
determined to become, that he has abandoned the role of 
“bogey man,” that he has developed such friendliness for 
them that they should vote for him. 

Fiddlesticks ! 

Once bit, twice shy. Fillers of pay envelopes have not 
been bitten once or even twice by Roosevelt, but many 
times. His record has been strewn with broken pledges. 
There is no epithet in his vocabulary that he hasn’t hurled 
at men of affairs. 

His bowing and scraping to them on the eve of the elec- 
tion, his latest lip-service to them, his renewed smiling 
promises are being interpreted by the objects of his 

































volved. Unless business, in- 
dustry, banks, etc., can convince the public that they 
serve usefully, our whole so-called capitalistic system 
will ultimately and inevitably be voted out of existence 
by the public. 

The earning of public confidence, public goodwill, 
public endorsement constitutes a vital problem for Amer- 
ican management. It will avail individual corporations 
little to increase their earnings unless the American 
people can be “sold” regarding the advisability, the 
necessity of continuing our existing economic’ system. 
We see what has happened in various other countries. 
We know the illwill politicians have strenuously striven 
to arouse against our own enterprises and entrepreneurs. 

It is absolutely .essential for business to sell goods. 
It has become not less essential for business to sell 
goodwill. 
FORBES, OCTOBER 


1, 1936 
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election ? 
Preservation by Americans of their inherited and 
heretofore cherished freedom. 

History records two main reasons for the downfall of 
nations: Excessive usurpation of dictatorial powers by 
rulers ; unbearable multiplication of taxation. 

More than any of his 31 predecessors, President 
Roosevelt has treaded both of these dangerous paths. 

No previous occupant of the White House ever sought 
and fought so brazenly and ceaselessly to arrogate to 
himself greater and greater power, greater and greater 
domination over the other two branches of our govern- 
ment, greater and greater license to administer the affairs 
of the nation by Executive fiat. 

And, of course, no American president ever spent the 
public’s money half so lavishly and recklessly, ever rolled 
up in peace-time such appalling national deficits, ever 
dared to exercise such a stranglehold on the country’s 
banks and their resources. 

Should Franklin D. Roosevelt have his policies and 
aspirations endorsed next month, would he not feel war- 
ranted in going still farther in contriving to centralize 
unlimited autocratic power in the hands of the President 
and to go still farther in plunging the people into debt to 
carry out his ambition to turn America into a totalitarian 
State ? 

Those who want to see America turned topsy-turvy, 
those who are enamored of dictatorship, those who would 
like to have their form of government patterned after 
Russia, Germany, Italy, should campaign and vote for the 
re-election. of Roosevelt. 

Those of us who, knowing history, dislike and distrust 
autocracy, those of us who know how superior living 
conditions have been in America, those of us who prize 


W HAT is the biggest issue at stake in the Presidential 


NEW DEALERS fear, 
and rightly, that voters 
would turn them out were 
they made aware of the 
whole truth about the present and prospective burdens 
of taxpayers due to Roosevelt’s gigantic expenditures. 
Attorney General Cummings warns storekeepers that 
if they cause blackboards or placards to be exhibited in 
retail stores showing what part of each price is due to 
taxes, the Department of Justice will have recourse to 
some obscure law and institute prosecutions should the 
slightest error be made in figuring the tax total. What 
an admission of vulnerability! *Tis said that offenders 
fear only the truth. New Dealers are conscious that na- 
tionwide dissemination of the truth about the staggering 
load they are piling on taxpayers of to-day and taxpayers 


New dealers resent telling 
people about taxes 
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Fight for Liberty! 






the liberties won at no little cost by our founding fore- 
fathers and heretofore preserved and enjoyed, cannot but 
contemplate the possibility of clothing Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with authority to carry out his Napoleonic 
ambitions with profound apprehension. 

Voters should ask themselves: “Since Mr. Roosevelt 
has gone as far as he has gone along unconstitutional and 
un-American lines without having solicited or received 
a mandate therefor from the people, how far would he 
not feel justified in going should his actions be approved 
by a majority of American citizens?” Notwithstanding 
that Mr. Roosevelt has proved lamentably undependable, 
notwithstanding that he has unconscionably violated his 
promises and pledges, notwithstanding that he has per- 
formed somersaults galore, people may depend upon it 
that he will assiduously strive to attain his autocratic am- 
bitions, will assiduously strive to subjugate Congress to 
his will, and will assiduously strive to render the United 
States Supreme Court impotent, in accordance with his 
unconcealed contempt for it. . 

Unlike Roosevelt, Landon is not itching to flout Amer- 
icanism, is not itching to enthrone arrogant bureaucracy, 
is not itching to intimidate industry and business and all 
who object to doing obeisance, is not itching to make vas- 
sals of our States, to do what President Roosevelt re- 
cently proudly boasted he had done in filching new 
powers for the Federal Government, powers admittedly 
containing dangerous potentialities. 

Seldom if ever have there been two presidential candi- 
dates more widely apart in their philosophies of Govern- 
ment. 

Seldom if ever have the voters of America faced a 
more momentous choice. 

It is the duty of all of us who cherish liberty to fight 
for it. 


of to-morrow, would open the eyes and raise the ire of 
individuals and families. 

Since the beginning of this year, I have syndicated a 
“Daily Tax Fact” to newspapers all over the country. In 
response to numerous requests scores of these factual 
articles have been published in book form, appropriate 
for distribution among stockholders, employees, etc. 
Some of the facts are unbelievable. For example : “Every 
time you draw a breath the Administration spends $717.” 

Responsible citizens who grasp the importance of res- 
cuing America from four more years of New Dealism 
are distributing thousands of this eye-opening volume. 
The nominal prices charged are given, along with other 
information, on page 29 of this issue. 

~ 
Intelligent patience pays. 
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Landon should be more ONE justified criticism against 


Governor Landon is that he has 
not been sufficiently specific in 
defining policies he would follow 


if elected President. I, for one, am thoroughly convinced 


that he would exercise commonsense. But it is perfect- 
ly legitimate for voters to demand of him a bill of par- 
ticulars. After all, little was popularly known nationally 
of the Governor of Kansas until recent months. He 
should allow the. people throughout the country to be- 


come better acquainted with him, his mental processes, 


his philosophy, his political principles. 


he to talk more specifically. 
would be benefited, not injured, by taking the public 
more intimately into his confidence, by giving them more 
insight into the working of his mind, heart, conscience. 


My conviction is that he 


* 


He who follows a worthy aim cannot 
wholly miss out in life. 


* 


Success consists of service. 


* 


Trying is the réal triumph. 


* 


Dollars cannot compensate for a 


Democrats are hopeful that they could find flaws were 


bankrupt conscience. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


SOME people have the opinion 
that men who have risen to the top 
in business have done so sheerly by 
accident, that they possess no out- 
standing qualifications. 

When Major Bowes made his 
debut the other evening under the 
sponsorship of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, opening a new Columbia Broad- 
casting Theatre, he picked out several 
notables in the audience and asked 
them either to speak or to make a 
bow. He demanded that Frank Smith, 
president of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, step on to 
the platform. Frank did. 

Major Bowes ordered him to get 
in front of the mike. Then he began 
to ply him with questions, such as, 
“How long have you been with your 
company?” (Over fifty years.) “In 
what capacity did you start?” (Office 
boy.) 

Finally, the Major picked up a 
harmonica and informed the audience 
that it belonged to Mr. Smith and 
that he had surreptitiously sneaked 
it from his home. He commanded 
that Frank play it. 

It reminded one of Cartoonist 
Briggs’ “Life’s Most Embarrassing 
Moments.” 

But Mr. Smith, although vowing 
he hadn’t practised since a youth, 
rose to the occasion. He seized the 
harmonica, played it so delightfully 
that he not only brought down the 
house, but drew from the radio audi- 
ence thousands of votes. ° 

My candid ‘opinion is that the vast 
majority of men who have risen to 
the top in any line of work possess 
qualities, abilities, brains exceeding 
those of the rest of us. Frank Smith 
Proved it. Under the most trying 
circumstances, he measured up ad- 
mirably. 





FRANK W. SMITH 





G. B. WELLS 


Why should we try to fool our- 
selves into believing that men who 
have achieved conspicuously are no 
abler than ourselves? 


I DON’T know how it is with you, 
but I am terribly sick of politicians 
who get elected under one banner and 
act under another. Senator James 
Couzens is a shining example. He 


asked for Republican votes but—the 
nerve of him!—calmly announced 
that he intended to support President 
Roosevelt’s policies. 

Voters of Michigan turned him 
down. 

There are altogether too many 
false pretenses in politics. Can you 
imagine any executive announcing, “I 
am a candidate for the vice-presidency 
of a corporation, but if I am elected, 
I’ll totally oppose the policies of the 
management” ? 

Senator Couzens owed and owes 
his position in the world wholly to 
Henry Ford. But, when a split-up 
came, he sued Ford for an addition 
to the thirty-odd millions Ford paid 
him for his original investment of 
next-to-nothing: He won election to 
Congress by enlisting under the Re- 
publican banner, but proved a rene- 
gade. 

Have you any use for renegades? 


THE younger generation of New 
Englanders are popularly supposed 
to be minor quantities, mere neo- 
phytes and nepotists. 

I know of at least one conspicuous 
exception: G. B. Wells, recently elect- 
ed president of the third-generation 
American Optical Company. Without 
disrespect to his forebears, it can be 
said that he is abler than any of them. 

He possesses an extremely analyt- 
ical mind. He is modern, forward- 
looking, aggressive. Wealth has not 
blunted his enterprise, his resource- 
fulness, or his humaneness. 

Somehow, he reminds me of what 
Walter P. Chrysler said of his son- 
in-law, Byron C. Foy, when he intro- 
duced me to him: “Keep your pockets 
buttoned ; because if you don’t, he'll 
sell you something before you get out 
of this office.” 
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How Store 


store in New York City, shop- 

pers are now seeing a dramatic ex- 
Room, room, and stili more room is a feature of the re-born men’s store. Another is the use of individual shops ample of the miraculous changes tures 
which modernization can make. date. 

And, what’s more important to the were 
business man, they are responding to eral 
the lure of the modernized store in build 
increasing numbers. ioned 

The John Wanamaker store in New 
York,* though operated as a single 
merchandising unit, fills two build- 
ings which are separated by a narrow 
street and connected by overhead 
bridges. The South building, much 
the larger of the two, was built in 
1896. The North building, formerly 
the home of the old A. T. Stewart build 
Company, was built in 1862. ough 

Both buildings, then, are old-timers. both 
But there will be nothing out of date 
about them when Wanamaker com- 
pletes the thorough modernization 
program which is now in progress. 

Back of Wanamaker’s physical 
modernization is an innovation in 
merchandising methods which was 
originally responsible for bringing up 
the whole question of modernizing 
the store.* 

Late last year, Wanamaker’s de- 
cided to eliminate all special sales and 
cut-price promotions. 

The store took the step because, 
by doing so, it thought it could offer 
bargains the year around instead of 
only at the time of special sales. By 
eliminating special sales, sales peaks 
and valleys would be smoothed over 
and selling plans could be made fur- 
ther ahead, which reduced the store’s 
costs. And the manufacturers who 
supplied the goods could even out 
their production and reduce their 
costs, as well. 

Having made this merchandising 
decision, Wanamaker’s then made a 
complete study of the two buildings 
and discovered almost unlimited op- 
portunities for improvement. Aisles 
were cramped and cluttered up with 
tables on which special-sale merchan- 
dise was displayed. Floors in many 


|: Wanamaker’s huge department 





Related departments 


SMS ROU 


New layouts created an amazing amount of new space. . . . Extra stock is stored behind the semicircular walls 
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Modernization 


—[s Drawing Customers 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


departments were uncarpeted, and the 
wood flooring was an unattractive 
shade of dark brown. Lighting fix- 
tures and show cases were out of 
date. Decorations and wall colors 
were drably monotonous. The gen- 
eral impression’ given out by both 
buildings was shabby and old-fash- 
ioned. And, in many instances, close- 
ly related departments were far apart. 

As they studied the survey, Wana- 
maker executives decided that there 
was just one thing to do: to give the 
green light to a far-reaching modern- 
ization program for the redesign, re- 
arrangement and rebuilding of prac- 
tically every department in both 
buildings ; and to do the job as thor- 
oughly as if they were tearing down 
both buildings and putting up new 
ones in their place. 

The first step was modernization 
of the first floor in the South build- 
ing and converting it into an enor- 
mous and complete store for men. . . . 
The upshot was that, after two 
months of work, Wanamaker’s cus- 
tomers walked into an entirely new 
men’s store, thoroughly up to the 
minute and with all the formerly scat- 
tered departments devoted to men’s 
clothing and furnishings rearranged 
in more convenient and logical order. 

But it is in the seventy-four-year- 
old North building that the drama of 
modernization reaches its peak. For 
this ancient building has been con- 
verted into a center for last-minute 
fashions in all the things which 
women, misses and children wear. 
And its old-fashioned interior has 
been so completely transformed that 
itis now wholly in harmony with the 
1936 styles which it houses. 

Floor by floor, departments have 
been moved, rearranged and consoli- 
dated into logical groupings. Floor 
layouts have been drastically changed. 
Aisles have been widened—partly by 
throwing out the old bargain tables 
—and in many cases new layouts and 
wiser use of space have’ created so 
much new room that aisles are re- 
placed by salon-like open spaces. 


Semi-circular counters or bars pan- 
eled with mirrors add to the impres- 
sion of roominess and create enough 
new space behind them so that extra 
stock can be stored next to the spot 
where it will be sold. Each floor has 
its special, individualized shops. Each 
department has its own color scheme, 
worked out in soft pastel shades ; and 
the color scheme of each department 
harmonizes with the color schemes v1 
adjoining departments. Even the 
rows of bright red shoe boxes in the 
shoe department, the rows of buff 
lingerie boxes in the lingerie depart- 
ment, and the rows of grey hosiery 
boxes in the hosiery department, have 
their special places in the color plan, 
and become decorative assets instead 
of liabilities. 

Topped off with new indirect light- 
ing equipment, new fixtures, new 
furniture, deep carpeting, clever treat- 
ment of pillars, and lavish use of glass 
and mirrors, Wanamaker’s North 
building now preaches a silent but 
unanswerable sermon on the trans- 
formations which modernization can 
create. 

The South building’s ninth-floor 
restaurant also has just been com- 
pletely modernized (one result has 
been to increase patronage so greatly 
that fifteen more waitresses have been 
taken on). Once the Christmas rush 
is over, Wanamaker’s plans to tackle 
the second, third, fourth and fifth 
floors of the enormous South build- 
ing and to modernize them in just 
as thorough a fashion as it has mod- 
ernized the five selling floors of the 
North building. 

When this last phase of the mod- 
ernization program is completed, 
Wanamaker executives feel that their 
store will be as modern and as tuned- 
to-tomorrow’s-selling as if its corner- 
stone had been laid in the Fall of 
1936. And, judging by the sales re- 
sponse to what has been done so far, 
they are convinced that moderniza- 
tion, unlike virtue, offers far more 
than its own reward. 


Photographs: Charmante Studio. 








Hand-bag counters, set in from the aisle, protect customers 


from store traffic, make shopping easier, less hurried 





At “hat bars,’’ shoppers sit before mirrors rather than stand 


before counters; and pillars become display islands 





Cut-out letters, profiled by indirect lighting, make depart- 


ment identification signs stand out in sharp relief 


Drab shoe boxes become decorative assets when they're tinted 
bright red and made the center of the color plan 
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HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


HAT the business man wants, 
¥ when he faces the question of 

whether or not he may legally 
follow a certain course of action, is, 
first, an answer that is immediate; 
and, second, an answer that is as cor- 
fect as a computation on his adding 
machine. 

But that is the very sort of answer 
he has been unable to get. 

His lawyer cannot give him an as- 
surance. He can give him only an 
opinion—often little more than a 
guess as to what the courts will say 
after the business man has acted. 

And the courts have insisted that 
there must be an actual dispute before 
they take jurisdiction. 

‘hus, until recently, all that the 
puzzled merchant or broker or banker 
or manufacturer could do was to get 
the best legal advice obtainable and 
then to take a chance—investing his 
money, acting under an ambiguous 
contract, manufacturing under a dis- 
puted patent, or disregarding a statute 
of doubtful constitutionality—and 
piously trust that his lawyer had made 
a good guess for his fee. 

Now, however, a new legal pro- 
cedure—the declaratory judgment— 
is being developed to enable the 
courts to tell such parties where they 
stand before any action is taken or 
any damage done. These declaratory 
judgments are now available by sta- 
tute in the Federal courts and in the 
State courts of about three-fourths 


. of the states. But not until very re- 


cently have enough decisions of this 
nature been handed down to reveal 
the declaratory judgment’s vast im- 
portance and wide useability in the 
day-to-day routine of business. 

The main characteristic of the 
declaratory judgment is that it en- 
ables a party to obtain an advance de- 
termination of his rights and obliga- 
tions under a written instrument or 
under a given set of facts without the 
necessity of first acting one way or 
another at his peril. 

As Congressman Gilbert expressed 
it some time ago, “Under the present 
law you take a step in the dark and 
then turn on the light to see if you 
stepped into a hole. Under the dec- 
laratory judgment you turn on the 
light and then take a step.” 

In other words, through the declar- 
atory judgment, the business man can 
obtain a binding court decision on 
many vital legal matters without 
running the risk of a brush with the 
police and the district attorney. 

The dollars-and-cents importance 
of the declaratory judgment is illus- 
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Up to now, the courts have always insisted that the 
business man must go ahead and do something—right 
or wrong—before they will tell him if it’s lawful or 
not. Now, the declaratory judgment tells him before 
he acts whether the act is legal or not... . Under 
the old rule, you had to risk falling into an open man- 





trated by a New York case. The 
question was whether or not a life 
tenant of real estate had the right to 
tear down an old building and erect 
a new one in its place. The court in 
its declaratory judgment held that for 
him to do so would constitute what 
the law calls “waste” and be a vio- 
lation of the terms under which he 
held his life estate. 

Thus, the tenant was advised con- 
clusively and in advance that his pro- 
posed action was illegal. Under the 
old procedure, he would have had to 
proceed at his peril, only to find, per- 
haps after he had torn down the old 
building, that he had forfeited his 
rights in the property by so doing. 

In another case, the point at issue 
was the effect of the provision, so 
frequently found in leases, that the 
leased premises’ shall not be sublet 
without the written consent of the 
lessor but that “The consent to sub- 
let will not be unreasonably with- 
held.” The plaintiff company wanted 
to sublet the premises, but the land- 
lord refused to give his consent. The 
plaintiff, therefore, asked the court to 


declare that the consent was being 
“unreasonably withheld” and that the 
proposed subletting was valid. The 
court granted the relief prayed for. 

In a similar case which arose be- 
fore the declaratory-judgment proce- 
dure was available, it cost the lessee 
over $16,000 in addition to the loss 
of the leased premises because he 
guessed wrong as to his rights. 

The field in which the declaratory 
judgment finds its greatest useful- 
ness, however, is that of contracts. 

To begin with, it may be employed 
to obtain a court ruling as to whether 
a contract actually exists and, if so, 
whether it is valid and enforceable, as 
in a California case where a declara- 
tory judgment sustained the validity 
of a contract for legal services. 

The question of whether or. not an 
agreement which guaranteed a note 
was binding, was disposed of in a 
like proceeding in a New York case, 
with the court deciding that the guar- 
antee was enforceable. Contracts chal- 
lenged on the ground of fraud and 
usury also have been tested by the 
same procedure. 
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Avoid Legal Trouble 








hole before you could find out if it was there. The 
declaratory judgment puts a guard—Danger! Illegal! 


—around the manhole. 
are not new in all states. 





. . . Declaratory judgments 
But until very recently, 
too few had been handed down to show how widely 
they can be used by business men. 

















Though two parties may concede 
the validity of a contract, they often 
differ honestly over its meaning and 
effect. In Wyoming, for -instance, 
a sugar-manufacturing company had 
entered into uniform contracts with 
hundreds of sugar-beet growers in 
which it agreed to buy their crops at 
certain contingent prices, but in any 
event at a minimum of six dollars a 
ton. The company paid this mini- 
mum, whereupon the growers almost 
unanimously objected and clamored 
for additional payments under their 
contracts. Since the controversy 
threatened to lead to several hundred 
separate lawsuits, involving some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, the 
sugar company instituted suit under 
the State Declaratory Judgment Act 
to have the question of its further 
liability settled in a single proceeding. 

In a California case that came be- 
fore the courts about four years ago, 
the question in dispute was whether 
installment payments made on the 
purchase price of some oil lands under 
an ambiguously worded contract had 
to be applied on the principal as de- 





manded by the purchaser, or might be 
applied to the interest not yet due as 
claimed by the seller. The court held 
that it was proper to settle the mat- 
ter by a declaratory judgment. And 
in another case in the same State— 
where, by the way, the declaratory- 
judgment procedure has been used 
more extensively than almost any- 
where else in this country—the effect 
of an assignment for creditors was 
similarly adjudicated. 

The ownership of personal proper- 
ty may be decided by the same 
method. In a Connecticut case, the 
conflicting claims to certain restau- 
rant equipment as between the orig- 
inal seller and the receivers for the 
insolvent purchaser were settled by 
a declaratory judgment. And a like 
procedure has been used to settle 
questions involving banks and bank- 
ing. 

Relief by declaratory judgment has 
also been granted in a number of 
cases of special interest to brokers. 
In Tennessee, the principle was used 
to determine the validity of a forced 
sale of a membership in a cotton ex- 


change; and New York has contrib- 
uted two pertinent cases of the same 
class. In the first, the rights and 
liabilities of a firm of stock-brok- 
ers as they concerned their client and 
certain other parties over the sale of 
some negotiable securities that had 
been stolen were adjudicated; and in 
the second, the courts decided upon 
whom fell the loss growing out of the 
sale of 10,000 bushels of wheat by 
one firm of brokers for the account 
of another under a “give over” order. 

The insurance field provides an- 
other class of cases in which resort 
has been had to the declaratory-judg- 
ment procedure for the settlement of 
doubtful questions. It has been used 
in Pennsylvania, for example, to ob- 
tain a judicial determination of the 
relative rights of lessors and lessees, 
or vendors. and purchasers, in cases 
where buildings were destroyed by 
fire and questions arose as to who 
was entitled to the money due under 
an insurance policy. 

Interests in patent rights and 
questions of threatened infringement 
have likewise been settled by declara- 
tory judgments. The Supreme Court 
of Colorado passed upon the rights 
of the parties under an assignment of 
an interest in an automobile-signal- 
ing device; and since the enactment 
of the Federal Declaratory Judgment 
Act in 1934, the Federal courts have 
entertained jurisdiction in several 
similar cases. One involved the valid- 
ity of a patent claimed to cover a seam 
for garments, and another involved 
the validity of a patent for a toy boat. 
In both cases, the plaintiffs claimed 
that they were threatened with in- 
fringement suits. By way of relief, 
they asked the courts to declare that 
they were not in fact or in law guilty 
of infringing any valid patents held by 
the defendants; and that they were 
entitled to proceed with the manufac- 
ture and sale of their respective prod- 
ucts without interference. 

Stockholders’ suits, another fre- 
quent and annoying source of busi- 
ness controversy, also are subject to 
declaratory judgments. Late this 
August, for example, a New York 
State court handed down a declara- 
tory judgment that the B. F. Good- 
rich Company’s management was sup- 
ported by the votes of more than the 
required 75 per cent. of preferred and 
common stockholders in placing a 
$45,000,000 mortgage on the com- 
pany’s property. Otis & Company 
and other stockholders had challenged 
the legality of certain proxies; the 
B. F. Goodrich Company wanted to 
determine its authority to go ahead 
with the proposal. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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What's New 
in Business 


Help for Home Buyers 


Home owners who are stuck with 
“jerry-built” houses wearily agree 
that what the building industry needs 
is a sense of responsibility for the 
performance of its products. 

Several straws in the wind now 
indicate that this seuse of responsi- 
bility is actually developing. For one 
thing, Reynolds Corporation assumes 
performance responsibility for 85 per 
cent. of the materials which go into 
its “Reynolds Specification House.” 
Second, manufacturers in the rudi- 
mentary prefabricated-housing indus- 
try stress the fact that they provide 
centralized backing for their products. 
Third, American Radiator has an- 
nounced a “packaged heating” ser- 
vice under which it guarantees heat- 
ing satisfaction to home owners who 
buy to the company’s specifications. 
And now, Bror G. Dahlberg, hard- 
hitting president of Celotex Corpora- 
tion, announces that his company will 
stand back of its insulation for the 
life of the building in which it is in- 
stalled. 


The Celotex guarantee, in docu- 


mentary form and signed by Presi- 
dent Dahlberg, will be distributed 
to home builders and remodelers 
through the distributors and dealers 
from whom they buy their materials. 





BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Le 


Two Weeks of Business News 








UP, UP, DOWN 


Carloadings, at new high for recovery period, almost 
reach 1930 level. Sales of alkali (for rayon, paper, soap, 
glass) push hard against record. Steel-making hits 74.4 
per cent. of capacity, highest since February, 1930. Shoe 
manufacturers forecast new all-time production record; 
Great Lakes shipping men confide that 1936 will show 
heaviest coal, iron ore, movement since 1929. . . . But 
machine-tool builders reveal 15 per cent. slump in index 
of orders in August, though still above 1930. 





OLIVE BRANCH? 


President Roosevelt calls conference on pooling of gov- 
ernment and private electric power in TVA region, else- 
where. Utility leaders cross fingers, nevertheless hope 
that move means change from Federal warfare to co- 
operation. Meanwhile, first generator at Boulder Dam, 
world’s greatest power plant, starts humming. 





TO AVOID JAIL 


New legal method may keep business men from innocent- 
ly stumbling into jail, provide prompt, “simplified” de- 
cisions on constitutional and New Deal laws (page 12). 





PLANT MILLIONS 


Buick allots $14,500,000 for 1937 factory expansion and 
modernization in Flint. DeSoto opens $5,000,000 plant in 
Detroit. Du Pont plans October 1 start on $2,800,000 
tetraethyl-fluid plant near Baton Rouge. Western Furni- 
ture Exchange & Merchandise Mart breaks ground for 
$2,500,000 building in San Francisco. 





”" VIRTUE TOPPED 


Store’s experience proves that modernization tops virtue 
in providing rewards (page 10). 





WATER WINGS 


German planes arrive from and leave for Europe on 
trans-Atlantic test flights for regular service. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways announces San Francisco-Manila passenger 
service, to start October 21. American Airlines begins 
first through coast-to-coast sleeper-plane service. 





SLAP FOR JERRY 


Building industry, taking socks at jerry builders, shows 
other signs of developing sense of responsibility toward 





buyers (page 14). 





HOW THEY SELL 





Curious sales managers, analyzing own abilities, find out 
what makes sales wheels go-round (page 16). 








It pledges the furnishing of enough 
Celotex insulating board to replace 
any which fails to live up to the ten 
specific guarantees which are stated 
on the certificate. 

Jerry building got still another slap 
and the building industry’s sense of 
responsibility got still another boost 
when New York State real-estate 
agents closed their convention late in 
September with a pledge not to mar- 
ket houses built by jerry builders; 





FOR NEWS 

OF A NEW FORBES 
CONTEST— 

SEE FORBES 

FOR OCTOBER 15 





$450 in prizes. The sub- 
ject of the contest is one 
that concerns every 
employer to-day. But 
employers aren’t the 
competitors. Employees 
are! For details, see 
Forses for October 15. 
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and by going.on record against han- 
dling real estate offered at inflated 
prices, and selling property to a buyer 
whose apparent income is too small 
to support the purchase. 


Coal Comes to Life 


After ‘any number of false starts, 
anthracite producers are at last get- 
ting together this Fall to polish up 
their guns and go hunting for the 
household markets they have lost to 
oil, gas and coke. 

For years, operators of anthracite 
mines have toyed with plans for a 
co-operative sales drive. But sales 
egotism always prevented action; 
they couldn’t overcome their idea 
that everyone simply had to buy ar- 
thracite. Even though other fuels 
were making vast inroads on their 
markets, not until anthracite dealers 
subjected them to some insistent urg- 
ing this year could they finally agree 
that co-operative action was neces 
sary. 

Now, however, most anthracite 
producers, both large and small, are 
turning two cents per ton produced 
over to Anthracite Industries, Inc, 
their new co-operative sales-prome 
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“YOU SAY YOUR TWO SERVICES 
HAVE SAVED MY BIGGEST 





COMPETITOR 23% ON HIS FLEET’S 
OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE 
COSTS?... CERTAINLY I'M 
INTERESTED... COME IN AND SEE 

ME AT TWO O'CLOCK.” 
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MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS NOW CUTTING COSTS 











UP TO 30% BY THESE EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE SERVICES 
You can do the same 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented tuning tools and pre- 
cision instruments this unnecessary waste is 
eliminated. As a result you may save up to 30% 
of the gasolene and oil you buy. And your fleet 
will operate far more efficiently. 


Don’t delay... start saving at once. Add 
your savings to your profits. Let us give 
you full details and convincing proof of the 
economies effected by these two services. 
Write,wire, telephone or mail coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS ... ewery 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E. D. T.) WEAF 
and 45 associated N. B. C. stations 
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2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 


Name 
Address 
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tion organization. With production 
of co-operating companies running to 
forty of the forty-five million tons 
the industry mines per year, Anthra- 
cite Industries has a war chest of 
$800,000 for this year; next year, 
with the assessment three cents a 
ton, it will have $1/200,000. With 
the money, Anthracite Industries 
plans to do three things: Advertise ; 
organize training schools for dealer 
salesmen; and set up “field men” in 
strategic cities. 

Main point of the advertising will 
be to show consumers that anthracite 
is an economical fuel; that unsatis- 
factory coal furnaces can be im- 
proved and modernized at low cost ; 
that modernizing can be done step 
by step—from thermostats to stok- 
ers to conveyors ; and that equipment 
now available* makes anthracite as 
automatic and convenient a fuel as 
there is. 

Since anthracite dealers are often 
poor merchandisers, the schools for 
their salesmen will be an important 
link in the chain. The field men 
spotted in important anthracite-con- 
suming cities also will help dealers: 
each field man will command a corps 
of specially trained “contact men” 
who will visit anthracite-using house- 
holders and act as consultants on 
their heating equipment and heating 
problems. 

Though sales results of the cam- 
paign may show up this Fall, 
Anthracite Industries doesn’t care 
whether they do or not. The plans 
it is making are long-range plans; 
its slogan is “Building for 1940.” 


Queen Mary for Fishermen 


What the Queen Mary is to liners, 
the Storm is to fishing trawlers. 





*Among other things, a new anthracite water 
heater which needs attention only once a week 
and which will be on the market for the first 
time this Fall. 





First of three new trawlers for 
Forty Fathom Fisheries of Boston, 
she is giving veteran fishermen many 
things to think and argue about. 
Among them: 

1. All hands are provided with 
showers and washrooms. Usually, 
officers alone rate them; crews just 
don’t bathe. 

2. A three-inch lining of cork be- 
tween hull plates and fish hold in- 
sulates the hold. Dry, cold air circu- 
lates through ducts in the cork insula- 
tion to keep the fish in prime condi- 
tion, to cut down the heavy spoilage 
in warm weather, and to increase 
capacity 100,000 pounds by reducing 
the amount of ice which must be 
carried. 

3. The inner lining of the fish hold 
is nickel-clad steel to eliminate the 
need for painting, to resist corrosion, 
and to prevent contamination. 

4. Bilge water is drained from the 
hold and pumped overboard. In older 
trawlers, it collects in the hold and 
contaminates the fish. 


The Perfect Sales Manager 


What qualities make a good sales 
manager ? What policies and methods 
does he cleave to? 

Last Summer, Research Chairman 
Charles C. Stech of the New York 
Sales Executives Club decided to find 
out. So to the 450 members of the 
club he sent a 50-point questionnaire. 
The results, announced in September, 
reveal that majority opinion sees the 
top-notch sales manager as a man 
who: 

Believes that salesmen respond bet- 
ter to praise than to criticism; finds 
something to praise every time he 
calls in a salesman for criticism, but 
never criticizes when he calls him in 
for praise. 

Is always strict, never lenient, in 
discipline and methods of work; but 





International Nickel 


Veteran fishermen ruminate darkly over ‘‘the good old days’’ as they inspect this last word in trawlers 
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“makes requests,” does not “give or- 
ders.” 

Doesn’t accept favors from subordi- 
nate salesmen, doesn’t “kid” with 
them, doesn’t mix socially with them 
outside of business hours. 

Lets his salesmen in on his depart- 
ment’s plans and results because he 
knows that it tends to increase their 
interest in their work and thus in- 
creases sales 

Prefers salesmen with average de- 
pendability and unusual initiative to 
salesmen with unusual dependability 
and average initiative. 

Sets quotas that can be reached by 
“a little more than ordinary effort”: 
avoids quotas that can be reached by 
“ordinary effort,” or that need “much 
more than ordinary effort.” 

Admits his mistake and apologizes 
if he criticizes or reprimands a sales- 
man unjustly. 

Develops his salesmen’s initiative 
by giving them as much leeway as 
possible in their methods of. work; 
thinks it’s sometimes a good thing to 
let salesmen make mistakes even 
when he knows that a word from him 
would prevent them. 

Believes results are better if sales- 
men try to beat their fellows’ records 
than if they try to beat their own rec- 
ords ; prefers competition between in- 
dividual salesmen to competition be- 
tween teams of salesmen. 

Thinks it’s probably his own fault 
if he doesn’t like a salesman, and tries 
to get better acquainted with him be- 
cause he is convinced that it usually 
will erase the dislike. 


—And the Perfect Clerk 


The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, also, has been busy 
studying the qualities of people in 
sales work—in this case, of salesgirls 
in department stores. 

For a survey whose results have 
just been released, several hundred 
clerks were asked what qualities are 
most important in doing a good sell- 
ing job in a retail store. Neat ap- 
pearance was far ahead as the num- 


‘ber one quality. Second was co- 
operation (willingness to work with 


others); third, accuracy; fourth, 
manner. While sales managers rate 
initiative as so important a selling 
quality that they are willing to let 
salesmen make mistakes lest too close 
supervision stifle it (see above), de- 
partment-store clerks see things in 
the opposite light: They give initia- 
tive less than half the importance of 
their top quality (appearance) ; and 
two allied qualities—adaptability and 
alertness—rank ninth and tenth in the 
list of eleven. 
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The 


Indian Summer 


ofa Happy Life 
together 


ME to travel and money to enjoy the leisure that 

they could not have when they were busy bringing 
up a family. Two sons have graduated from college. Their 
daughter is happily married. And now the future is their 
own to use as they will, because, through Life Insurance, 
they planned it that way. 


If you are one of the millions of men who wish to have 
security and freedom from worry, find out how to build a 
Program of Life Insurance. Life Insurance will provide 
money to pay current bills, to give your wife a monthly 
income for a definite period and to educate the children— 
should your family be left without you. And, if you live to 
retirement age, your Life Insurance Program will provide 
an income for life. 


Would you like to make the years safe for your family and 
the future safe for yourself, as well? A Field-Man will be 
glad to give you the details about Program building. Tele- 








” 
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phone your nearest Metropolitan office and ask him to 


call—or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 
and health policies. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I shall be glad to find out more about 
building a Program of Life Insurance 
which will take care of my family’s future 
needs and my own. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





106-F. 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Chairman of the Board © 1936 m.1.1.¢0. President 
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among ForBes readers by. an 

editorial in our September 1 is- 
sue asking, “How Much Courage 
Have You?” This editorial voiced 
the opinion that “our recovery spree 
is now probably over” and that “a 
not-to-be-ignored decline is already 
under way.” 

These bearish sentiments were ex- 
pressed by a colleagueyduring the ab- 
sence, on vacation, of the Editor of 
ForBES. 

They do not represént the views of 
the Editor of this publication. 

So far as this writer ¢an interpret 
events, business this Summer has 
held up extraordinarily well, and the 
trend latterly has continued upwards. 

The steel industry records the 
heaviest output since the depression 
set in. Power consumption has re- 
peatedly eclipsed all previous records 
Latest employment figures show 
gains. Ditto, car loadings. Bank 
debits are ascending. 

More people are taking out life in- 
surance policies. Telephone installa- 
tions are increasing. Railroads are 
carrying not only more freight, but an 
increasing number of passengers, due 
doubtless to reduced fares. Aircraft 
travel is booming. 

Rents are rising, reflecting keener 

demand for accommodations. Home- 
' building, though not booming, is 
more lively than it was in the earlier 
stages of the depression. This is 
stimulating building of apartments. 

Stock quotations are near their 
highest peak in years. Both first- 
grade and second-grade bonds are in 
demand. 

The vast majority of corporation 
reports furnish cheerful reading. 
Dividend increases outnumber divi- 
dend reductions by more than one 
hundred to one. A growing number 
of enterprises are liquidating over- 
due dividends on their preferred 
stocks. 

Government receipts likewise re- 
flect continuance of recovery. 

Ordinary families are manifesting 
a distinct disposition to spend more 
freely. Sales of labor-saving house- 
hold appliances are up. Another 
straw showing how the wind is blow- 
ing is expansion of installment buy- 
ing. 

_ The wage trend is upwards—al- 
though the cost of living is likewise 
rising, thanks to the New Deal’s 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


U. 5. Promises 
to Overcome 
All Politica 
Uncertainties 


policy of wantonly destroying the 
staff of life and food animals, as well 
as cotton, the raw material for many 
needful varieties of articles. 

Washington reports that larger 
and larger numbers of relief work- 
ers are being absorbed into private 
employment—a most encouraging 
sign. 


This writer does not pretend to be 
able to forecast the early future. His 
opinion is that events will be influ- 
enced potently by the results of the 
November election. 

He has no hesitation in predicting 
that, should Governor Landon be 
elected President, the country will 
enter a broad boom, likely to be sus- 
tained for several years. 





Even should President Roosevelt 
be re-elected, he is of the opinion that 
any setback experienced will prove 
only temporary. 

This depression is following his- 
toric lines. The prospect of another 
four years of the New Deal and its 
extravagant expenditures doubtless 
would chill business and industry. 
But the recovery ground-swell is so 
strong that, unless Mr. Roosevelt 
were to run amuck completely in 
turning the nation topsy-turvy, the 
probability is that the up-trend would 
persist. 


Wherever one goes the talk invari- 
ably turns to politics. 

All indications are that President 
Roosevelt has ceased to charm the 
people as a miracle-worker, that the 
New Deal has lost much of its orig- 
inal popularity. Thoughtful citizens 
are becoming seriously impressed by 
the magnitude of his spending and by 
the magnitude of looming taxation. 

Nevertheless, rashness rather than 


’ prudence would impel the prediction 


that Governor Landon is definitely 
slated for the White House. Almost 
every newspaper and political poll 
emphasizes the hold Landon has se- 
cured on the people. But these ques- 
tionnaires, it should be kept promi- 
nently in mind, do not and cannot 
reach millions who are being succored 
by public funds. Roosevelt has ex- 
pressed the confident conviction that 
such “under-dogs” will vote for him. 
Perhaps he is right. 

This writer is profoundly con- 
vinced that should Governor Landon 
be the people’s choice, America will 
enjoy a genuine boom in business and 
employment. 

President Roosevelt’s latest over- 
tures to business leaders are inter- 
preted by them as political clap-trap. 
His tactics do not harmonize at all 
with his actions all through his Ad- 
ministration. Men of affairs inter- 
pret his blandishments as admission 
that he fears the outcome on Novem- 
ber 3 and hopes to win them over by 
a fresh dose of assurances, despite 
the fact that Roosevelt assurances, 
promises and pledges heretofore have 
proved worthless. 

Meanwhile, industrialists and other 
capitalists are bidding aggressively 
for current business but are with- 
holding extensive capital expendi- 
tures.: ; 
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Weighing Machines May Tell Your Fortune 
But They Didn't Make Your Fortune! 





put a penny in the slot and dis- 

cover you've lost three pounds. 
Perhaps, also, you get a card telling 
your fortune which reads something 
like this: 


“This will be a big year financially 


Yi get on a weighing machine, 


‘for you.” 


You probably smile, tuck the card 
in your pocket and forget it. 

It is doubtful if you think of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, seeking re- 
election as President of the United 
States, in connection with this simple 
weighing operation. 

But well you might. 

For this same Roosevelt was a di- 
rector in an ambitious company or- 
ganized May 29, 1928, which planned 
to operate the majority of all vending 
machines in the United States. 

The name of the company was the 
Consolidated Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Corporation, generally referred 
to as “Camco.” 

But Camco is no more, to all in- 
tents and purposes. 

It has gone the way of other or- 
ganizations which were ambitious 
and not too well managed. 

Camco was organized to take over 
the assets of the General Vending 
Corporation, the Automatic Mer- 
chandising Corporation of America, 
the Sanitary Postage Service Cor- 
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JAMIESON 


Here is the third of three reports on 
Roosevelt's record as a custodian of 
other people’s money, both as a 
private business man and as a public 
official. 

The three reports are based on new, 
careful research into the facts. The 
first, which appeared in FORBES for 
September |, reported Roosevelt's 
record as Governor of New York. 
The second, in FORBES for Septem- 
ber 15, revealed what happened to 
United European Investors, Ltd., a 
company which he headed. 


poration, the Schermack Corporation 
of America and the Remington Serv- 
ice Machines, Inc., the latter a sub- 
sidiary of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany. 

The prospectus of the company, 
which stated that the companies com- 
bined then had 80,000 machines in 
operation, predicted that it would 
have more than 400,000 machines in 
operation by the end of 1933, and 
added : 

“The program provides not only 
for the installation of 100,000 bat- 
teries of automatic merchandising 
machines, but also rental of wall 
space in office buildings and railroad 
stations, as well as establishment of 
a chain of automatic department 
stores throughout the country to be 
operated for the company’s own ac- 
count.” 


“Stupendous Future” 


Some of the machines were de- 
scribed as “almost human automa- 
tons,” which said “Thank you” after 
the purchase was made and repeated 
the slogan of the company which 
manufactured the article. 

Widely distributed advertisements 
of Camco, announcing the offering of 
200,000 shares of $3.50 cumulative 
preferred stock of no par value, said: 

“The incorporators recognize. the 





opportunities created by the automatic 
age and the immediate and _ stu- 
pendous future in the application of 
automatic means of merchandising. 

“Automatic merchandising means a 
fresh impetus in American economic 
life. It means more economical and 
profitable distribution. It will be an 
inestimable boon to small retail mer- 
chants. It will liberate thousands of 
clerks from the drudgery of mechan- 
ical transactions and enable them to 
perform the functions of real sales- 
manship and better their economic 
status.” 


The Absorber is Absorbed 


Just how far Camco got with its 
plans for a nationwide system of au- 
tomatic vending machines has never 
been revealed. Certainly the chain of 
automatic department stores was 
never realized. And little by little 
the rosy dream faded. 

In 1932, the Schermack Corpora- 
tion of America and the. Remington 
Service Machines, Inc., were aban- 
doned by Camco. 

In 1933, the Automatic Merchan- 
dising Corporation of America was 
dissolved. 

On July 3, 1934, Camco obtained 
court approval for reorganization 
under Section 77-B of the National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

On July 23, the court entered a de- 
cree continuing the company in pos- 
session of its assets. But attempts to 
reorganize Camco and its subsidiary, 
General Vending Corporation, were 
not successful. 

The final chapter in the rise and 
fall of Camco came on October 15, 
1935, when the Peerless Weighing 
and Vending Machine Corporation 
was incorporated to acquire the assets 
of Camco and the General Vending 
Corporation. 

What started, then, as a combina- 
tion to absorb vending machines of 
many kinds and descriptions, had it- 
self been absorbed. 

And Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
was “in on the ground floor” when 
Camco was organized, was President 
of the United States when Camco 
reached the bankruptcy court. He had 
resigned his directorship when he be- 
came Governor of New York in 1929. 

A weighing machine is an insig- 
nificant thing in the life of a nation. 

But a weighing machine can cause 
many a financial headache, as the in- 
vestors in’Camco can well testify. 
The stock, which had been offered to 
the public at $3.50 a share in 1928, 
was suspended from the New York 
Curb Exchange in February. Its 
1936 high was 75 cents, and the last 
tecorded.sale was 62.5 cents. 

























Each year, the threat 
of killing frost hangs 
\ heavy over or- 
chards and groves. For years, fruit 
growers have fought Jack Frost 
with oil burners. Useful as they 
are, they are expensive to use and 


slow and laborious to refuel. 


A new and improved system of 


orchard heating has recently been 
developed. Liquid petroleum gas 
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is the fuel and the entire installa- 
tion may be fed from one point, 
for copper tubes connect every 
burner with central pressure tanks. 
The savings in labor are estimated 
at 75% and in fuel charges at 
35 to 40%, not to mention the 
greater cleanliness of the fruit 
resulting from the elimination of 


oil smudge. 


Some idea of the extent of this poten- 
tial new market for copper may be 
gained from a realization that, in 
Southern California alone, 259,000 
acres of oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit are under cultivation. 
And thus copper adds yet another 
to its long list of contributions 


to the well-being of mankind. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago | 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 4 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently NV, 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than A, Z 


LATEST CONDITIONS 















Best territories 


at any previous time since April, 1936. Continued yapoiyy Little or no change in . 
ne m i ; 
1. New Orleans, La. 4. Austin, Tex. 8. Boise, Idaho ee _ = — ae ae — er io 
2. Tampa, Fla. 5. Norristown, Pa. 9. Texarkana, Tex. Qd Next-best 
3. Montgomery, Ala. 6. Clinton, ta. 10. Dothan, Ala. R . . D 
7. Vicksburg, Miss. . ecent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) | one month or more The poorest territories 
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— Territory V 


wy Indianapolis, Ind.*** Lansing, Mich.** 
S Columbus, Ohio Huntington, W. Va. 
Dayton, Ohio***** Hammond, ind.***** 
Ft. Wayne, ind. * Hamilton, Ohio 
=~ South Bend, ind. Battle Creek, Mich.* 
Evansville, ind.*** Middletown, Ohio 
Gary, ind. ***** 

































Territory I 


Los Angeles, Calif. ***** 
“ Phoenix, Ariz.* 

San Bernardino, Calif.*** 
Santa Barbara, Calif.* 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Bakersfield, Calif. *** 
Grand Junction, Col.* 













Territory |! 
New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 
i] his, Tenn. ** 
Wer Little Rock, Ark. 











* For explanation of stars see opposite page. 
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What's Ahead 


N the September 15th issue, the 
| the bunch-of-grapes chart indi- 

cated that business was entering a 
changing phase. 

I also pointed out that although, 
according to my calculations, the Au- 
tumn rise could not be counted on to 
be of the usual proportions, neverthe- 
less an Autumn rise is to be expected. 
In most lines of business, sales strat- 
egy during the month of October 
will want to capitalize on this season- 
al increase. To help in making this 
strategy most effective, three guides 
are here offered. 

Guide number one is the Picto- 
graph, always an accurate reporter 
of local conditions. Guide number 
two is the newer High-Spot Map. 
Guide number three is a simple prin- 
ciple revealed by research, and illus- 
trated in the chart on this page. 


What the Pictograph Shows 


In its four years of regular publi- 
cation, the Business Pictograph has 
made thoroughly clear that the busi- 
ness trend always is far from being 
geographically uniform. While one 
section of the country is moving 
down, another may be moving up. 

Outstanding facts shown by the 
current Pictograph and the figures 
from which it is compiled are two. 
One is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of A territories is at present 
in the South, and particularly in the 
Southeast. The other is that in quite 
a number of Western areas, from 
eastern Iowa to the Pacific Coast, 
business volume is now below that of 
this time last year. 


The Sales High Spots 


Median ratings for the latest High- 
Spot Map are: Territory I, 138 per 
cent. of the same period last year; 
Territory II, 131 per cent.; Terri- 
tory III, 128.5 per cent.; Territory 


for Business 


IV, 125 per cent. ; 
per cent. 

As in our last issue, stars are 
printed with the city names to point 
out those cities which have appeared 
on previous maps. A city marked 
with five stars has been high-spotted 
on each of the five previous maps, 
one marked with four stars on the 
last four, etc. 

Comparison with the September 
15th High-Spot Map shows the ten- 
dency for current strength to con- 
tract in the North and expand in the 
South. It also appears that although 
certain industrial areas are still out- 
standing, industrial high spots are 
smaller than they were. 


Territory V, 125 


A New Marketing Principle 


Careful study of the chart above 
will suggest to any sales executive 
that there is first a time when large 
cities offer minimum sales resistance, 
then a period in which middle-size 
and smaller cities deserve attention ; 
and repetition over and over again of 
this alternation. It will also be seen 
that the periods favoring large cities 
are in general those when nation- 
wide improvement is at a peak, and 
that the most promising time for ac- 
tivity in smaller cities is in general 
the in-between period when business 
reports are not so favorable. 

Readers who have been following 
the bunch-of-grapes chart will draw 
from these facts the natural conclu- 
sion that the part of wisdom in cur- 
rent planning is to direct attention to- 
ward markets having relatively small 
urban population. The reason for 
this is that, although both large cities 
and small cities will in the majority 
of cases have Autumn seasonal rises, 
the probabilities (as shown by: this 
analysis of nine up and down swings) 
are that this rise will in big cities be 
less marked than in the small.—C. H. 
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Marketing Principle 


The chart gives the highlights of a new sales principle unearthed by research. Each number of the Business 


Pictograph names ten cities with outstanding recent records. 


As the chart reveals, when nationwide business 


activity rises, large cities appear on the list; when nationwide business activity falls, smaller cities appear; 
and so on. (To avoid extremes, the third largest city in each list of ten has been charted) 





SPARE TIME TRAINING 
that helps you 


SPEED UP 
PROSPERITY ! 


Do you want to speed up prosperity—insure your 
early and large participation in the new jobs, pro- 


motions and salary increases—get fullest benefits 
from business pick-up? You can do it. For months, 
individual competition will be tremendous. Em- 
ployers—up against new problems, fighting for sur- 
vival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer trained men—men who 
have special ability to offer. If you wish this advan- 
tage, simply check the field of business in which you 
are interested. We will send full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell how our complete 
success-building program helps you plan your future, 
trains you in your spare time, and works with you all 
through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 10364-R CHICAGO 


Please tell me—without cost or obligation—about 
your plan to help me insure and speed up my pros- 
perity, in the business field I have checked. 

O Business Management [ Modern Business 

O Higher Accountancy Correspondence 

O Traffic Management [Expert Bookkeeping 
OLaw: Degree of LL.B. (Modern Salesmanship 


O Commercial Law 
OIndustrialManagement CO Business English 


O Modern Foremanship Effective Speaking 
0 PersonnelM 2 t OC. P. A. Coaching 








NEW GOOD WILL GIFT 
SUPREME ! 









3 PIECE 
POCKET or DESK SET 


ROSPECTS will never fo mat you if Ad pe on give them an 
Autopoint daily use set imprinted your sales 
message. Includes Autopoint oversize pencil, with sa 
tip” —lead can’t wobble. Autopoint Postalett weighs 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces. Both made of Bakelite. pw 
Autopoint pocket knife with h carbon steel sliding 
blade, In suede lined gift box, Advertised in Saturday 
Evening Post and other national magazines. A recognized 
value at reasonable prices. Send for sample set on ap- 
proval. Ask about our line of quality leather goods. 


Autopoint Co., Dept.F-10,1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
€ 











T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 











How Many of 
Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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prices as a general policy is, to me, 

not liberalism but reaction, not 
statesmanship but surrender, not crea- 
tive advance but cowardly retreat. 
That way lies the subsidizing of in- 
efficiency. That way lie the sabotage 
of superior management that knows 
how to bring both the cost of produc- 
tion and the price of products down. 
That way lies a perilous and perma- 
nent lowering of living standards for 
the swarming millions. It was not for 
this that the pioneers builded their 
blood and sacrifice into the founda- 
tion of this nation. More goods at 
lower prices is the logical goal of an 
age of science and technology! 


—GLENN FRANK. 


T: restrict production and to raise 


Every material thing is on the in- 
evitable march to the junk heap. 


—A. WILHELM Moore. 


We should be as careful of the 
books we read, as of the company 
we keep. The dead often have more 
power than the living. 

—Tryon Epwarps. 


The decisive element in modern life 
is not political but industrial. Our 
prosperity as a nation depends not 
upon the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats but upon the maintenance of a 
specific type of industrial system. In 
the United States, or in Russia, the 
expression of the opinion of the 
people has less and less significance 
as the requirements of an impersonal 


industrial system become more and 


more dominant. The supreme social 
problem of the twentieth century cen- 
ters around the question of whether 
the value of individual human life 
can be maintained when the decision 
of the individual has ceased to have 
social significance. 

—Francis E. MILLER. 


A capitalist is no less a laborer be- 
cause he works with his brains. He 
generally works more hours and has 
more worries than the manual laborer. 

—WiLiiaM Carter, D.D. 


There are but two ways of paying 
debt ; increase of industry in raising 
income, increase of thrift in laying 
out. —CARLYLE. 


Happy the man who has learned 
the cause of things and has put under 
his feet all fear, inexorable fate, and 
the noisy strife of the hell of greed. 

—VIRGIL. 


Every human being is intended to 
have a character of his own; to be 
what no other is, and to do what no 
other can do. —CHANNING. 
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THOUGHTS 


Sympathies and support will be 
for those conservative leaders who 
are doing their best to stem the ris- 
ing tide of predatory labor. The 
struggle of radical labor for political 
control is one phase of a large and 
sinister movement carried on under 
the disarming title of industrial and 
social democracy. Even recent history 
shows that social democracy is a 
toboggan slide toward regimented 
society and highly centralized govern- 
ment. —FLoyp Van Kevuren, D.D. 


Life is too short for anything but 
the best. —NorMAN DOovucLas. 


Health is the indispensable founda- 
tion for the satisfactions of life. 
Everything of domestic joy or occu- 
pational success has to be built upon 
bodily wholesomeness and vitality. 


—CHARLEs W. ELior. 


People vote their resentment, not 
their appreciation. The average man 
does not vote for anything, but 
against something. 


—WILLIAM B. Munro. 


Run-down machinery, run-down 
management and run-down health are 
the three best runways to business 
bankruptcy. —N.C. R. News. 


Be not afraid of life. Believe that 
life is worth living, and your belief 
will help create the fact. 


—WILLIAM JAMES. 





A TEXT 


But speak thou the things which 
become sound doctrine.—Titus 2:1. 


Sent in by W. H. Howe, Ham- 
mond, Ind. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forses book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











“What you do speaks so loudly 
that I can’t hear what you say.” That 
trenchant observation aptly describes 
much that is going on in the world 
to-day. It provides a very good rule 
for estimating the value of things, 
too. It helps to wipe away conflicting 
claims regarding the excellence of 
various products and services. 


—Or1L-Power. 


The man who graduates to-day and 
stops learning to-morrow is unedu- 
cated the day after. 


—NewtTon D. Baker. 


There are one-story intellects, two- 
story intellects, and three-story intel- 
lects with skylights. All fact collec- 
tors, who have no aim beyond their 
facts, are one-story men. Two-story 
men compare, reason, generalize, 
using the labors of the fact collectors 
as well as their own. Three-story men 
idealize, imagine, predict; their best 
illumination comes from _ above, 
through the skylight. 


—OLIVER WENDELL Homes. 


The world will never starve for 
want of wonders but only for want 
of wonder. —G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The cynic is one who knows the 
price of everything and the value of 
nothing. —Oscar WILDE. 


You can’t economize your way to 
profits; you’ve got to sell your way. 
—ANON. 


“I am going to live my own life 
in my own way,” is a declaration of 
freedom made up of words that have 
no real meaning. None of us can 
be free. We are tied, one to another. 
Interdependence, not independence, 
is all we have. Wisdom, therefore, 
tells us to learn to co-operate. Unless 
we compromise, unless we surrender, 
we cannot know any of the joys of 
victorious happiness. © —-SELECTED. 


If a man harbors any sort of fear, 
it percolates through all his thinking, 
damages his personality, and makes 
him landlord to a ghost. 

—Ltoyp Dovuc-as. 


If you have a clear conscience and 

a good liver, if you have three good 

friends and a happy home, if your 

heart has kept its youth and your 

soul its honesty—then you are one 
of life’s millionaires. 

—Tue At antic Loe. 


The measure of a man’s life is the 
well spending of it, and not the 
length. —PLUuTARCH. 
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GRIN 
and Prosper 


John A. Straley 


Mr. Morgenthau states that the 
U. S. Treasury will maintain a cash 
balance of a billion dollars, and he 
recommends this to corporations as 
the safest form of insurance. Cor- 
poration officials would no doubt be 
glad to concur, if they too had the 
privilege of rolling their own. 

ok 


The greatest problem of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer is what to do 
about old cars. The answer to this 
would be of particular interest to 
those of us who are still driving 
them. 

* 

One executive writes that with 
everybody living in trailers he’ll have 
to put his door-to-door salesmen on 
motorcycles. 


Yale is now playing football for 
Atlantic Refining, but no doubt their 
broadcasters will still depend on the 
same old. gas. 


Science now proves that the sum 
of the parts is greater than the whole, 
which was already axiomatic among 
household mathematicians who bal- 
ance their wives’ checkbooks. 

* 

The “escalator” clause in the naval 
treaty with Great Britain and Japan 
must be what keeps armaments going 
up. 

* 

The closeness of the Presidential 
race is said to be causing Civil Ser- 
vice employees plenty of sleepless 
days. 

* 

Buying voters drinks to influence 
their decisions before they go to the 
polls is an insult to their intelligence, 
says a candidate. Many voters, how- 
ever, do not hesitate to swallow such 
insults, ; 

* 

At the Harvard Science Seminar 
there was presented a new mathe- 
matics which links the stars and the 
atom. If this is to be popularized, we 
suggest the slogan: “Up, Boys, and 
Atom,” 

* 

“SEC Officials Cannot Stop Spec- 
ulating” says a headline. With all the 
inside information available to them, 
we see’no reason why they should 
want to. 








‘The new Pro-technic Ediphone 
ona 2-plank platform- 





EDIPHONE — the people’s choice — 
FULFILLS EVERY PROMISE! 


Every day in the year, and under all 
kinds of conditions—Ediphone Voice 
Writing helps increase business ca- 
pacity 20% to 50%. This increase is 
possible because Voice Writing makes 
YOU the master of your day. 

No matter what your business or 
profession — whenever it is conven- 
ient for YOU . . . without waiting, 
without interruption . . . you Voice- 
Write your correspondence, memos, 
reports. Details get into the habit of 
being done, not forgotten . . . tele- 
phone calls are confirmed promptly. 








And your secretary, free to concen- 
trate on getting out your work, fin- 
ishes it, on time! 

The tax on time—yours and your 
secretary’s—is removed. And more is 
accomplished —20% to 50% more! — 
with less effort. 






“You-Pay-Nothing” Plan 
Provides Advance Proof! 
Voice Writing is happy to prove its 
platform planks in advance! Put this 
new business administration to work 
in your office. Telephone the Ediphone, 
Your City, for, details of the New 
Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, or 


write direct to the a a. 
aes 


Laboratories of — 
ORANGE. N.J. U.S.A 
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AVIATION! 


Will present trends develop 
market leaders in this group? 


H‘4S this industry reached a 
point where a much more 
rapid phase of development is in 
prospect? What companies 
appear to have the widest 
margin of growth possibilities 
over the next year? 

A timely analysis of this growing in- 
dustry with statistical study of 12 
leading manufacturing and transport 


units appears in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. 


UNITED. OPINION 
Stock Selections 


From these 12 issues our staff has 
selected 3 that appear to have out- 
standing investment possibilities. 
You may have this analysis and list 
as an example of the United Opinion 
method of forecasting. 

Send for Bulletin F.M. 63 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A r Boston, Mass. 





A LOW-PRICED STOCK 
FOR LARGER PROFIT 


We have selected a cheap stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most at- 
tractive speculations on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is selling much below its pros- 
pective value. Those who buy this stock 
could make excellent profit during coming 
months. 

The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors, selling for around $15 a 
share. The company has greatly improved 
prospects. Business is expected to expand 
sharply. Earnings could pick up rapidly. In 
short, this is truly a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 171, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten page weekly analysis of 


stock price trends; a 

technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
end opinion, Prepared by Hi 
and opinion. y H. 
M. Gartley, Inc., outstan . 
authorities onthe technica 
interpretation of stock pric- 
movements. f 


H.M.Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


through the quite formidable sup- 

ply area above the recent highs— 
concerning which we made anticipa- 
tory comments in the “Outlooks” of 
Sept. 1 and Sept. 15—is seriously 
under way as this is written (Sept. 
24). It is a situation which makes 
forecasting of the immediate trend 
extremely difficult. 

To summarize, there is apparent- 
ly an area of heavy supply over a 
range of two or three points above 
the August and September highs. 
That is the writer’s deduction from 
a study of the course of the long 
bear market which culminated in 
1932. It is a situation not without 
promise; for, if the market succeeds 
in plugging along, as it has been do- 
ing recently, until it gets above that 
level, there is little stock ahead to 
check. a.further broad advance. 

Above that supply level lies 


| Exe of the market’s ability to get 


‘what we recently referred to as the 


“speculative stratosphere of the long 
bull market.” Once above that level, 
except for technical reactions, there 
is what looks like clear sailing for 
the averages until they get up to the 
193-195 level for Dow-Jones indus- 
trial and 172-175 Times. (That is 
not a forecast; it is merely a survey 
of the speculative possibilities. ) 
The more immediate picture is a bit 
confusing. With intermediate reac- 


tions, the Dow-Jones average is now 
for the third time around the 170 
level. The Times for the fourth time 
is in the 134-135 range. Those moves 
and countermoves have been packed 
into the small space of seven weeks. 
Going back somewhat farther, we 
find that since the second week of 
July, or for a period of eleven weeks, 
Dow-Jones has held within a trading 
range of 10 points—160-170. The 
Times average, influenced by the 
steadier action of the rails which 
make up half the 50 stocks used, has 
held within a 7-point range—128-135. 

When a narrow trading range is 
long maintained there are two guesses 
as to what it means. Either the 
market is meeting with a definite 
check which will sooner or later 
cause its downfall, or it is consolidat- 
ing its position in preparation for an 
assault upon still higher price levels. 
No one knows the answer at this 
time, but it may be helpful to recall 
that the real base for the current bull 
market was laid during the 12-month 
trading range maintained from May, 
1934, to April, 1935. 

“Triple tops” are formidable, but 
our guess is that the market will 
make the grade before the year ends 
—if not now. Hold long-pull com- 
mitments by all means. Our Sept. 
15 advice became effective at recent 
highs, and we are now clear of short- 
swing and medium-term commit- 
ments. Rather than risk new ven- 
tures at this stage, we would await 
the outcome of the present test. Buy- 
ing opportunities at lower levels will 
be had, if the market fails to make 
the grade. On broad penetration of 
old highs, we would promptly rein- 
state short-swing lines on the first 
reaction. More deliberation still 
seems advisable on medium-term 
lines. 








Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


like a cemetery: Those who are 
in cannot get out, and those on 
the outside do not want to be in. Re- 
cently, the market has been like that. 

Some stocks such as Owens Glass, 
U. S. Gypsum, Monsanto, Phillips, 
S. O. of N. J., Atchison, Union Pa- 
cific, Mesta Machine, Parke-Davis, 
Coca-Cola, National Supply, appear 
to be high enough, at least for the 
time being. 

The farm equipment stocks, Case, 
Deere, International Harvester, etc., 
have been drifting downward for 
some time, due no doubt to the effects 
of the drought. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that a large replacement de- 
mand for farm machinery lies ahead. 

It is possible that the market is 
merely in a resting zone. 

Many investors are perturbed over 
the war threat abroad; over possible 
increases in corporate taxation ; more 
attacks on business, particularly the 
utilities, should Roosevelt win again ; 
payroll tax and complications under 
the Social Security Law. 

Very often October has been a 
troublesome month in the stock mar- 
ket, as many old-timers remember. 
There is always the possibility that 
the rise has for the time being dis- 
counted the improvement in business. 
While at times the market has shown 
signs of staleness, investors have 
learned that as soon as they sell their 
stocks, they are faced with the prob- 
lem of how to put their money at 
work. So far, the declines, except 
where warranted for special reasons, 
have not amounted to much. 


Trend Is Still Upward 


This writer still feels that the main 
trend of business and the stock mar- 
ket is upward, despite any slowing-up 
which might develop.. The  time- 
honored indications of the end of 
prosperity—a strained credit condi- 
tion, overproduction, accumulation of 
unbearable debts—do not exist. 

It might be well to note that should 
the Social Security Law be upheld, 
the prices of Government bonds 
might be well sustained by purchases 
for the fund provided by that Law, 
and this might remove fears for the 
future prices of Government bonds. 


ike a cemen the stock market is 





In previous periods of recovery, a 


great part has been played by cor- 
porate expansion resulting in large 
additions to plant and equipment, and 
the willingness of capital to take a 
chance in new enterprises. It is re- 
grettable that this has been sadly lack- 


ing this time. Evidence of this is 
shown by the fact that bonds which 
have been issued are nearly entirely 
for refunding purposes. The blame 
can be placed on the Administration, 
whose unknown future policies and 
acts leave the business and investing 
community in a state of fear. 

The monthly bulletin of the New 
York Stock Exchange contains 
graphs showing the market values of 
all listed stocks arranged by groups 
according to character of business. A 
glance at these charts shows that 
among the laggards are the finance 
stocks, amusements, realty, railroads, 
steel, utilities, publishing, shipping 
and shipbuilding, garment manufac- 
turing, leather and shoe manufactur- 
ing. Many of the other groups have 
had sizeable recoveries, so that it 
would appear there is less risk in the 
laggard groups mentioned. 


Hang on to These Stocks 


In the event that the Republican 
party should be victorious at the No- 
vember elections, the utilities ought 
to be the group most benefited. 

Improvement in real estate values 
and the rising rent curve promise ex- 
panding building activity. Revival in 
the other heavy industries is slowly 
reducing unemployment ; shortages of 
skilled labor are beginning to be re- 
ported. The railroads particularly are 
coming into the market for new 
equipment. 

The financial condition, current 
and prospective earnings, of the fol- 
lowing concerns are good enough to 
warrant the continued holding of their 
stocks: American Agricultural Chem- 
ical, Loew’s, Twentieth-Century-Fox, 
Bendix, Associated Dry Goods, In- 
terstate Dept. Stores, Kaufmann, 
Montgomery Ward, Sears, Roebuck, 
Spiegel-May-Stern, Swift & Co., 
Socony, Liquid Carbonic, Republic 
Steel, Wheeling Steel, Midland Steel, 
New York Central, and leading cop- 
pers such as Anaconda, Kennecott, 
Phelps Dodge. Considering the strides 
made by Armour & Co. in reducing 
charges ranking prior to dividends 
on the stock, the writer repeats his 
frequent recommendation of the com- 
mon stock, now 5%. 

Alaska Juneau established new high 
monthly earnings record in July and 
August. The company is reported as 
handling a record tonnage volume 
daily, and the ore is running a little 
higher in gold content than for sev- 
eral months. The stock has been re- 
sponding to this improvement. 








Are You Holding 


UTILITY STOCKS? 


What Are Your 


OIL STOCKS 


Worth? 


What About the 


FALL OUTLOOK? 


What Groups Has the 


DROUGHT 


Affected the Most? 
* 


What Influence Will the 


ELECTION 


Have on the Market? 


Babson s Reports’; 


Dept.16-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
Send gratis copies of Reports 
offered above. 
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Why Wait Any Longer? 


Most seasonal forecasts indicate that 
now is a favorable time for buying 
stocks for profits. 

But profits are made in proportion 
to your knowledge of wHat to buy, 
WHEN and at WHAT prices. 

Send for Mr. Wetsel’s current pre- 
dictions, his list of stocks selected for 
early profit possibilities and interesting 
booklet—free. 


A. W. WETSEL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
Chrysler Building (F602C) New York 

















MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
. Members New York Stock Exchange 





52:Broadway . . New York 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Campaign 


There are several views concern- 
ing the progress of the presidential 
campaign. One view is that Mr. 
Roosevelt is gaining strength from 
day to day. Another is that his syste- 
matic public mobilization of “liberal” 
or radical minorities is not adding 
nearly so much new strength as mere 
numbers in the affiliated organizations 
would indicate—for the reason that 
these highly vocal minorities were all 
New Dealers at the start. 

On the other hand, it is obvious 
that no national campaign can absorb 
more and more radical groups with- 
out gradually becoming more and 
more radical in its general complex- 
ion. At some point in this process 
accessions on the Communist side will 
tend to alienate an equal support on 
the side of constitutional democracy. 
Thus, the Roosevelt campaign, in the 
aspects of its present major strategy, 
is a delicate one. . That is why Mr. 


How Business Men Can 
Avoid Legal Trouble 


(Continued from page 13) 


Even constitutional questions may 
be settled by declaratory judgments ; 
the Uniform Declaratory Judgment 
Act, now in effect in 19 states, specifi- 
cally provides for that use, and the 
U. S. Supreme Court has recognized 
the procedure as appropriate. Un- 
fortunately, the Federal Act did not 
go into effect in time for use in test- 
ing the earlier “New Deal” legislation 
—the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and so on; otherwise, hundreds 
of companies need not have run the 
tremendous risks involved by non- 
compliance if the laws had been up- 
held. And in later New Deal cases 
the Federal Declaratory Judgment 
Act was not resorted to generally be- 
cause the issues could be adequately 
presented in suits attacking the taxa- 
tion features of the legislation in- 
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Roosevelt sometimes appears a bit 
jittery these days. 


One Issue 


Mr. Landon is pursuing a wholly 
different tack. He has nailed his flag 
high on the mast of “the American 
way of life,” and is confident that the 
nation ultimately will rise to that pro- 
found issue. There are many signs 
that he is right. 

Postcard polls, however, do not 
mean as much this year as formerly, 
for the reason that mass returns no 
longer are weighted to reflect the true 
proportion of response from the sev- 
eral major divisions of population. 
Groups who are generally opposed to 
President Roosevelt’s policies reply 
in the ratio of almost three to two 
over those who generally favor the 
New Deal. Stated another way, the 
relief vote is not presented in its true 
proportions in the straw votes. Thus, 
in general, the poll returns indicate 
a°greater strength for Mr. Landon 
than likely would be realized in actual 
voting as of this date. 

But the national decision will not 
be cast until after mid-October. 

So hold your hat! 


Insurance 


The record never will show exactly 
what Mr. Roosevelt had in mind 
when he issued his invitations last 
month for the White House confer- 
ence of insurance leaders. 

One project was to discuss a plan 
for a general guarantee of all insur- 


volved and seeking to enjoin their 
enforcement. It was used, however, 
in the U. S. District Court of Ken- 
tucky to test the validity of the Fed- 
eral Tobacco Control Act. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the infinite 
variety of business controversies that 
may be settled by the proper use of 
the declaratory judgment, its full pos- 
sibilities have not yet been explored. 

One reason is that the procedure 
is of such recent origin that many 
members of the legal profession are 
not yet familiar with it. 

Another reason is that most busi- 
ness men do not go to a lawyer until 
they are already in trouble—they act 
first and holler afterwards. 

In the main, however, the reason 
why the declaratory-judgment pro- 
cedure has not been used more exten- 
sively in many states and in the Fed- 
eral courts is the natural and in- 
grained conservatism of the bench 
and the bar and their reluctance to 
try a new remedy. 

While it is only proper that a law- 





ance policies, somewhat along the 
lines of the guarantee of bank de- 
posits, home mortgages, and farm 
loans. _~ 

By an unfortunate coincidence, 
however, Colonel Frank Knox, the 
Republican vice-presidential nominee, 
had offered some more or less _per- 
sonal observations on insurance in a 
speech at Allentown, Pa. This 
speech was delivered between the time 
the White House invitations went out 
and the date set therein for the con- 
ference. By the time the conference 
date arrived, insurance was in a new 
focus in the penny prints. 

The White House discussion was 
in the most general terms. No speci- 
fic project of the President was pre- 
sented. Several of the insurance men 
were frankly at a loss afterward to 
know why they had been summoned 
to Washington. 

An interesting sidelight on the con- 
ference was the mass press interview 
in the White House lobby immedi- 
ately afterward. Questions flew thick 
and fast about the the ears of the in- 
surance executives. Guy W. Cox, 
president of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, took 
them all in his easy stride. At length 
came the inevitable interrogation con- 
cerning Colonel Knox’s. Allentown 
speech. 

To which Mr. Cox replied with 
disarming grace: 

“My boy, insurance policies are as 
sound as government bonds.” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


yer should hesitate to place the bur- 
den of trying a new remedy on the 
shoulders of a client, preferring to 
wait until the courts have had a 
chance to pass on it and fix its limi- 
tations, in the present instance cau- 
tion may be carried to extremes. The 
courts have already said enough about 
declaratory judgments to settle all the 
major questions that are apt to arise 
with reference to the procedure itself: 
and the way is now open for a much 
wider use of the remedy than it has 
so far enjoyed. 

Certainly any procedure that per- 
mits the judicial determination of 
doubtful questions and the settlement 
of impending disputes—as this one 
does—without delay, without the need 
of a party’s changing his legal posi- 
tion, without the assumption of heavy 
financial and business risks, and with- 
out the harvest of hostility and bad 
feeling so often engendered by bit- 
terly contested litigation, deserves 4 
more cordial reception and a more ex- 
tended use than it has yet received. 
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HOW MUCH IS 


buy toothpaste? 


Roosevelt? 


a breath? 








THE NEW DEAL COSTING YOU? 
Do You Know— 


How much you pay the Government—when you buy gaso- 
line — when you make a ’phone call — when you pay 
your rent —when you smoke a cigarette — when you 


How many taxes there are on your loaf of bread? 

How long gold weighing as much as every man and 
officer in the Regular Army of the U. S. would last 

How much the Government spends every time you take 


How many taxes you pay on your automobile? 


How many weeks you buy groceries for Uncle Sam? 
That you are saddled with the upkeep of 3,000,000 


employees? 


Whether a national “hunger strike” for 12 months would pay Washington’s bills? 
That taxes have more than wiped out aggregate net earnings of corporations in 


recent years? 


What Franklin DEFICIT Roosevelt did to New York State’s finances? 


These and a hundred other amazing facts are uncovered in 


TAX TYRANNIES 


BY B. C. FORBES 


Now at last the book you have been waiting for... 
Startling revelations regarding the tax situation . . . The 
real truth about taxes under the New Deal ... It should 
be read by 


... Every stockholder ... Every white collar 


Since publication three 
weeks ago, many large 
orders for this book have 
been received from re- 
sponsible citizens. They 
believe it to be their 








f patriotic duty to give 
... Every business man worker these facts, so ably pre- 
. . . Every employee . . . Every wage earner sented by B. C. Forbes, a 
... Every consumer .. . Every housewife nation-wide distribution. 
25 cents per copy. 1 B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
f i eee copies of TAX TYRANNIES, by B. C. Forbes, 
Special rates for \ at 25¢ per copy. Remittance for $............ is enclosed. (Charge 
quantity orders: , orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 
100—15c per copy; For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for 
l 
1000 and over — , relief of unemployed 
10c per copy. i 
Add 2% to New York i Name COOH HOHE HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EE EEE eeeeEseeeesesese 
City orders to cover ! : : 
sales tax. | Title and Firm.............s-scseeeeeeeercececeeeeceeecceseeeteeeeeenes 
Mail the coupon : REE REE Seto SRG A EQIONEIEL ET GEIL I AS RAS oF BRC 
oday. 
é y Be SP a ihias 5 Hh iibee cin Veen cce Wtbne ede ebadeusdccs odisbebnun 
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Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


FORBES, OCTOBER |, 


30 


Thous. Book 


Par - Shares Value 
10 746 §6$10 
No 2,523 14 
10 1,500 12 
No 4,153 15 
No 607 23 
No 2,214 84 
No 1,344 30 
25 2,474 61 
No 600 108 
No 1,971 Nil 
No 1,008 14 
No 768 12 
No 10,040 12 
25 1,711 33 
No 1,830 24 
100 450 147 
100 18,662 128 
25 383,134 27 
No 400 12 
50 8,674 55 
5 4,065 14 
1 587 22 
100 2,427 260 
25 2,664 53 
No 225 32 
No 1,104 14 
100 2,563 124 
20 438 44 
5 2,098 12 
No 3,195 119 
15 4,397 24 
10 1,151 25 
No 736 80 
No 745 66 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 42 
5 512 14 
100 192 134 
No 1,123 35 
No 1,800 62 
25 7,654 51 
5 4,332 28 
. No 3,992 2 
No 11,739 16 
10 1,167 24 
No 2,636 6 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 52 
No 13,984 18 
20 ~3=2,665 33 
5 4,683 18 
25 2,530 35 
100 450 141 
10 982 23 
1 6,766 3 
100 516 242 
50 1,689 87 
No 700 24 
No 953 14 
20 11,066 36 
No 2,251 64 
5 1,178 13 
No 3,418 16 
100 1511 118 
10 386 32 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 665 48 
10 42,831 16 
No 321 15 
No 1,999 4 
No 1,794 12 
No 1,156 25 
No 1,541 21 
100 2.486 157 
+ Deficit. 


Earns 


, 1935 


0.53" 
0.11 
1.38 
1.49 


3.18} 
2.167 


2.87 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
ended October 31. 
20 per cent. in stock. 


Earns, 1936 
m=months 


$1.05, 7 m 
132, 6 m 


eeeeee 


serene 


serene 


eeeeee 
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0.63, 
0.467, 7 m 


1936 


“Atlantic Refining 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... 


Air Reduction 


Allegheny Steel 


American Can 


Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 


Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B” 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Iil 


Assoc. Dry Goods.......... 


Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 


Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 
Beechnut Packing.......... 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 
Borden Company .......... 
Borg-Warner ..........<.- 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Ee) pee ee 
Cetro Ge Pmbod. oi... 2 2c. 
Chesapeake Corp........... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
ewer Gore... ....kd.-.. 
SI a oe sly dud '& 0 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents....... 


eee eee wees 


eee ee ee 


Commonwealth & Southern 


Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel .........05. 
Cuban-American Sugar 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 


Del., Lack., & Western..... 


Diamond Match 


Elec. Auto-Lite 


Erie R. R 
General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 
General Motors 


Gillette Safety Razor 
Gold Dust 
Goodrich, B. F 


Great Northern Pfd 


(u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock 


Alaska Juneau ............ 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... 
Allied Chemical. ‘ ’ |’ 
PS i Re a 
Amer. Car & Foundry. : , 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 


ee ee eeee 


Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 


eee eee wees 


eee eee eee 


ee 


SD DUNS... oss osace chan 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 


Electric Power & Light..... 


General Railway Signal . 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Nine months ended June 30. 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


4a 


Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 
223- 
34- 
51- 
26- 
355- 
76- 
158- 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 
310- 
270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
101- 

87- 

82- 
249- 

97- 


85- 
99. 
515- 
120- 
112- 
51- 
141- 
191- 
140- 
71- 


143- 

82- 
106- 
155- 
155- 


5: 
an: 
4; 
5} 
D; 
42; 
4; 
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"29-35 
"28-'35* 
"29-35 
’29-"35 
"31-35 
"29-35 
29-35 


; °27-"35 


"29-35 
29-35 
°28-"35 
"28-35 
’29-"35 
"29-35 
"28-35 
°29-’35 
29-35 
"28-"35* 
°28-"35* 
°29-'35 
°25-’35* 
"25-35 


; ’29-35 


"28-’35 
"28-35 


; ’29-'35 
; °29-'35 
; ’29-'35 


°29-’35 
°29-"35 
"29-35 
°29-"35 
°29-’35 
"29-35 
°29-’35 
’26-’35 
’26-’35 
°28-'35 


- ’29-'35 
: 27-35 
; °30-’35 
: °25~-"35 
; ’29-’35* 
; ’29-'35 
; 725-"35 
; ’29-'35 


"29-35 
*28-’35 


; ’28-'35 
; °28-’35 
; '26-"35 
; ’26-"35 
; ’29-35 
; ’28-’35 
; ’29-’35 


; ’29-’35 
; 29-35 
; °30-’35 
; °27-"35 
; 29-35 
; ’29-’35 
; 28-35 


2; °29-"35 


GUD hd C00) CO 


(v) Year ended July 31. 


; °29-35 
- °29-°35 


"30-35 
’29-"35 


> ’28-"35 


(c) Year ended February 29. 


(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
(w) Nine months ended July 31. (x) 


Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


31%- 22% =23i1 32 
813%4- 58 = 
173%- 13 16 75 
45%- 2% a 
39%- 26% 36 27 
245 -157 231 27 
59%- 35% 57 8 26 
137%-115% 124 49 
50 - 30 Ene 


51 
9%4- 6% 7 
133%%- 9% 11 


% . 
179%-149% 17551 
104 - 88% 101 50 


11lYZ- 7% =, 
41%- 28 40 25 
7%- 4% Re he 


22 - 12% ida 
8814- 59 82 24 
35%- 26% 27 37 


54%- 26% 34 

6%- 2% aa 
26%- 15% 25~—~.... 
96 - 85 94 8653 
31%- 21% 29 34 
72%- 45% a. ee 
32%- 25% 29 55 
831%4- 64 80 8646 
55%4- 40% ~~ @2 
56%- 44% 4 63 
33%- 25 2 =o. 
433%4- 30% 38 3.9 
18%- 103% =: 
186 -92% 157... 
58 - 47% 537.6 
86 - 59 8 3.6 
693- 51 67 41 
1245- 85% 117 56 
125 - 84 120 = 16 
2834- 14 -- a 
81%4- 44 79 = «45.3 
2454- 14% 15 56 

5%- 2% 3 : 


44%-27% 41 49 
15%- 11% sos ¢ 
87%- 67% 71 42 
38%- 28% 32 39 
82%- 63% 70 43 


543%4- 28 54 
144%- 6% 10 
9%- 4 7 
52 - 36% 47 


23%- 14% ae) eas 
40%4- 33 33 «6.1 
61%- 41% 58 69 
1673%4-133 162° 3 


185 -156 72 635 
44%- 30% 4 45 
17%- 6% BD pee 
18%- 11 


343%4- 21 24 1.0 
4834- 34, 4 22 
43%- 33% 39 46 
70%- 58 61 49 
72%- 53% 


25%- 13% 22 
31%- 21% 24 
44-32% 41 


(d) Year ended Marci: 31. 
(n) Year 
(s) Plus 
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32 
75 
27 
2.6 
4. 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


702 
400 
1,544 


350 
739 
4,246 


14,584 


6,399 
750 
1,147 


10,773 


5,487 
1,831 
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*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
ended October 31. 
20 per cent. in stock. 
Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Int.  Pissvester. sc: ook obec ws 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Se Fe Ge POS ooo tue 


Johns-Manville ........... 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
Wereate? Be Dats... kad 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B” 
ge” RCD ES Ne 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate 
Mack Trucks 
weeee ee. Met. 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nash Motors oo ige. 55k. 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat..Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light 
a. Sa eeaee 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Packard . Motors... ......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J 
Pullman Incorporated 


ee ee eee 


eee eee 


eee ee 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc....... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears, Roeiack. . «6 .c.i ss... 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway... ...... 
Standard Brands........... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products .......... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 
TransQmeerite us vies ios s 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Paes. ies 
United Aircraft............ 
United Corporation ........ 
oe B.S eas 
United Gas Improvement... 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 


Wh Sieber i. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
W,. S. Meee ieee eck. 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 
Rc Bic Ian eigdiiy se b:ces << 


Western Union ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


(u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Nine months ended June 30. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
144- 26; ’27-’35 
74- 4; ’24-35 
100- 3; ’27-’35 
59- 2; ’29-’35 
255- 52; ’29-35 
142- 10; ’28-35 
73- 4; ’28-’35 
149- 3; ’29-’35 
243- 10; ’29-’35 
91- 3; ’26-’35 
105- 5; ’29-’35 
92- 6; ’26-’35 
132- 10; ’28-’35 
128- 34; '24-’35 
96- 8; ’29-'35 
87- 16; ’29-’35 
32- 8; ’29-’35 
104- 28; ’28-’35 
115- 10; ’28-’35 
256- 17; ’29-’35 
45- 4; ’26-’35 
101- 1; ’29-’35 
157- 4; ’28-’35 
119- 8; ’26-’35 
237- 20; ’28-’35* 
149- 5; ’26-’35 
87- 10; ’29-’35 
125- 13; ’28-35* 
72- 6; ’26-35 
77- 13; ’29-’35 
257- 8; ’29-’35 
133- 6; ’29-’35 
187- 10; .’26-’35 
99-12; ’27-’35 
33- 2; ’29-'35 
110- 6; ’29-’35 
138- 28; ’27-’35 
99- 3; ’27-35 
115- 3; ’29-’35 
58- 1; 727-35 
66- 27; ’29-35 
198- 10; ’27-’35 
21- 5; ’31-’35 
49- 4; ’27-’35 
92- 10; ’27-’35 
158- 6; ’29-’35 
165- 2; ’28-’35 
89- 8; '26-’35 
244- 3; ’29-'35 
82- 15; ’26-’35 
85- 19; 29-35 
67- 46; ’33-’35 
77- 2; ’29-°35 
75- 9; ’26-35 
85- 12; ’26-’35 
139- 8; ’29-’35 
67- 2; ’29-35 
182- 7; ’28-’35 
140- 16; ’29-’35 
58- 8; ’28-’35 
298- 27; ’29-’35 
162- 7; ’29-’35* 
76- 2; ’29-’35 
159- 10; 26-35 
60- 9; ’29-’35 
244- 13; ’28-’35 
51- 1; ’28-’35 
56- 6; ’28-’35 
120- 2; ’29-’35 
65- 1; ’29-'35 
141- 10; ’32-’35 
262- 21; ’29-'35 
272- 12; ’28-’35 

- 9; '27-'35 
293- "28-35 
104- "29-"35 


(v) Year ended July 31. 





(c) Year ended February 29. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


FORBES, OCTOBER 





Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


80 - 60 
Sh- 3% 
193%4- 13% 
18%- 11% 
185%4-160 
90%4- 56% 
58%- 43% 
19%4- 12% 
129 - 8&8 


2554- 14% 
49 - 28% 
2834- 20% 
28 - 193% 
116%4- 9734 
62%- 43 
45 - 40 
26%4- 21% 
118%4- 85 
4034- 273% 
52%- 40% 
23%4- 17% 
4 - 2% 
50%4- 3534 
217%- 15 
3834- 30% 
30 - 21% 
21 


333%%- 255% 
14%- 9K 
75-57% 


Ah. 294 
3 


35%4- 23% 


724%- 56 


99 - 74% 
100 - 71% 
28'%4- 20% 
14934-108% 
323%- 20% 
9%- 5% 
854%- 66% 
1914- 143% 
59 - 31% 
9%- 5% 
56 - 21% 
13 - 7% 
35 - 16% 
96%4- 72% 
73%- 46% 


95 - 72% 
48%- 34% 
147 - 94% 
5634- 44% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
_(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


(w) Nine months ended July 31. 
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THE VITAL FACTS 
ON 416 STOCKS 


That is what subscribers for THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD get in the 
course of 52 weekly issues ‘in the 
famous “Stock Factographs.” 8 of 
these revised “Factographs” are 
contained in each issue. Other reg- 
ular features : “News and Opinions 
on (20) Listed Stocks,” “News 
Behind the Ticker,” “The Market 
Situation” and 10 investment 
articles. These are only part of 
the many indispensable weekly 
features that make THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD so valuable to the 
average investor. Send $5 for a six 
months’ subscription or accept 
special trial offer below: 


INCREASE YOUR SUCCESS AS AN 
INVESTOR by mailing this “ad” and $1 
for the next 4issues of THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD and these extra pamphlets and 
analyses besides: “Fall Outlook For Busi- 
ness and Stocks,” “Dividend Prospects For 
Leading Big Board Stocks,’ “Common 
Stock Programs For $2500, $5000 and 
$7500,” “What About Air Conditioning 
Stocks Now?”, “Facts Pointing To A 
Major Credit Inflation,” our Latest Stock 
Ratings and Dota Book, 64 “Stock Facto- 
graphs,’ and “Intelligent Building of In- 
vestment Portfolios.” 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 F.B. West Street New York, N. Y. 











An Electric Addressing 


Machine for $141.75 


New! The lowest priced electric addresser 
in the world! Equipped with skipping, re- 
peating and automatic envelope ejecting 
attachments. Simple controls leave both 
of operator’s hands free for feeding. Very 
fast, quiet, versatile. Complete with oper- 
ating table. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
149 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 














B. C. Forbes’ Editorials 


Se many requests have been received from 
éubseribers for copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
editorials that we have arranged te have 
reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
following rates: 100, $3.00; 500, $6.50: 
1,000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints now 
available are: “Does Roosevelt Not Under- 
stand? Or Does He?’’; “Will Economic 
Crackpots Be Repudiated?”’; “Getting On 
in the World Stili Has Advantages’ and 
“Te Succeed: Don't Grow Up!”’. 
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Recovery 
Prospects for 


Cement Shares 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


HE cement industry has been 
[ estzing something less than 30 

per cent. of plant capacity in re- 
cent years, reflecting depression in- 
fluences, especially the stagnant con- 
ditions in the construction industry. 
Naturally, cement manufacture has 
not been a profitable operation. 

This makes it possible to purchase 
most cement stocks at relatively low 
prices. It is axiomatic that the time 





been laggards. It is significant that 
shipments of cement currently are 
registering marked gains over a year 
ago. It would appear-to be only a 
matter of time before higher profits 
are reported by all the leading manu- 
facturers. The earnings trend alread 
has turned upward, but nothing like 
normal earning power has been wit- 
nessed or discounted by stock prices. 

Estimated capacity of domestic 
cement plants is placed at around 
270,000,000 barrels annually. Despite 
this excess capacity, prices have held 
relatively stable in the last few years. 
Portland cement is a standardized 
product, and so far as quality is con- 
cerned, the competitive factor is not 
important. Location of plants is a 
vital consideration because of freight 
costs. 

Considering marketability, finan- 
cial strength, earnings performance, 
price and other factors, International 
Cement and Lehigh Portland Cement 
appear to be the most desirable. In- 
ternational recently increased the 
regular dividend to $2 a share an- 
nually, and Lehigh, following a re- 
capitalization plan to eliminate the 








CEMENT COMPANIES COMPARED 


-——-Capitalization 


— Total Cash & 

Approx. Funded Pref. Common Capacity Assets Mkt. Sec. 

Price Debt Shares Shares (Barrels) r— 000’s Omitted —, 

Int. Cement...... 54 $12,000,000 None 678,791 24,000,000 $44,695 $2,200 
Lehigh Portland.. 28 None 121,467 495,628 24,700,000 37,121 8,500 
Penn. Dixie..... 6% 8,569,000 121,200 400,000 12,000,000 22,945 2,555 
IS Svnadinactns 24 None None 644,600 13,000,000 21,223 4,800 
Ideal Cement.... 75 None None 458,271 9,250,000 22,649 5,757 
Canada Cement.. 7 17,059,000 200,869 600,000 13,000,000 46,464 2,700 











to acquire common stock for long- 
term investment is when an industry 
is sorely restricted, yet manifesting 
symptoms of pulling out of a pro- 
longed slump. 

Something can be said for cement 
stocks on that basis. They are not 
demonstrably cheap on immediate 
earnings, but all indications are that 
demand for cement will continue to 
expand over a period of years in line 
with the rising curves of construction 
and general business. 

Domestic production of cement at- 
tained an all-time peak of 176,298,000 
barrels in 1928, fell off slightly in 
1929 and 1930, and then dwindled 
to 63,473,000 barrels in 1933. Last 
year’s output of approximately 77,- 
000,000 barrels represented a 56 per 
cent. decline from the 1928 peak and 
was 49 per cent. under the annual 
average output for the three years 
1923-25. Obviously, there is room 
for wide recovery in output. 

The industry has been slow to get 
back to a really satisfactory earnings 
status and the stocks have therefore 


arrearage on the preferred stock, has 
resumed common dividends. 
_ Lehigh is in exceptionally strong 


financial tondition, with $8,500,000: 


in cash and marketable securities. 


Net working capital of $11,515,000: 


is equivalent to $23 a share as com- 
pared with a-market price of 28. 
Common stockholders. thus have 
every reason to expect a_ liberal 
dividend policy. 

Recapitalization plan which _be- 
came effective early this year gave 


holders of the old 7 per cent. pre- 


ferred stock, on which there were ac- 
cumulated dividends of $13 a share, 
new 4 per cent. preferred stock, con- 
vertible into common in the ratio of 
four common shares for each share 
of preferred. 

International, in addition to being 
one of the largest producers in the 
United States, operates plants in 
Cuba, Uruguay, 
Brazil. About one-third of plant 
capacity is foreign. Net income in the 
first half of this year increased to $1,- 


215,000, or $1.79 a share compared. 


Argentina, and. 
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with only $455,020 in the first hait 
of 1935. 

Annual sales exceeded $28,000,000 
in the last prosperity year, 1929, but 
fell to about one-third of that figure 
in the depression period. Sales in the 
first six months of 1936 ran about 
26 per cent. ahead of the correspond- 
ing period last -year. Further gains 
are indicated. 

The Ideal Cement Company oper- 
ates plants in Nebraska, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Arkansas, Colorado and Okla- 
homa. The stock has no listed market 
in the East and is not actively traded, 
yet the company has been a highly 
successful unit and is at present pay- 
ing extra dividends in addition to the 
regular rate of $2 a share. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie has not had an 
impressive earnings record. Back 
dividends on the preferred total about 
$47 a share, no payments having been 
made since 1929. The preferred sells 
for less than the dividend accumula- 
tions and is probably a better specu- 
lation than the junior stock. Divi- 
dends are cumulative at $7 a year and 
the stock is convertible into 1% 
shares of common for each preferred 
share. 

Not even fixed charges were earned 
in the last few years, but a better 
showing should be possible now that 
cement sales have increased. Plants 
are located mainly in Atlantic Coast 
States where competition from for- 
eign sources is most keen. 


Alpha Portland Cement 


Alpha Portland in the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1936, re- 
ported sales of $5,883,000 and net 
income of $259,906 as against a loss 
in the preceding twelve months. As 
its financial position is strong, a gen- 
erous dividend policy is warranted. 
The entire preferred was called for 
payment in February, 1935, at $125 
a share. 

The company operates nine plants 
located throughout the principal con- 
suming areas east of the Mississippi. 
Annual sales exceeded $11,000,000 
prior to 1929, but fell to $3,800,000 
in 1932 and have not recovered a 
great deal since. Under normal con- 
ditions of demand, Alpha can be 
counted on to report considerable 
earning power for the common stock. 

Canada Cement, Ltd. is the leading 
Canadian producer. The stock is 


dealt in on the Montreal Stock Ex- 


change and N. Y. Curb. By reason 
of the large capitalization senior to 
the common, the junior stock has 
shown but little earning power. 
Working capital position is not as 
strong as for some of the domestic 
concerns. However, the stock is sell- 
ing at-a low figure. Its speculative 
nature is apparent. 








The First 


SUCCESSFUL WINDOWLESS BUILDING 


was Air Conditioned by Sturtevant 


I’. is the Optical Building of the California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California... completely 
air conditioned by Sturtevant Equipment. 


Very much in the public eye is this building... for in 
it a 3 year grinding and polishing job on the famous 
20 ton world’s largest telescope mirror is under way. 
6 years work will be saved . . . because of the Sturte- 
vant-controlled air conditions. 


The name Sturtevant stands for experience and sound 
engineering in air conditioning. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sturtevant 


Ligh te lib 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 




















To help you select the most fitting type, we 
have printed some tables comparing figures for 


our most popular contracts. 


YOU ARE WELCOME 
TO: A COPY 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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A better hotel location could 


not be found for those who 
are visiting New York for 
business or pleasure. In the 
very center of the mid-town 
shopping district; the thea- 
tres within easy walking, 
with entrance to the Grand 
Central Station and the Sub- 
way system. And besides its 
ideal location, the Roosevelt 
is a pleasant and comfort- 
able place to live. The rate 
is $4 single and $6 double. 
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$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Heating by Refrigeration 


People will still tell you that the 
idea of heating with cold air, or rath- 
er of warming a building with refrig- 
erating apparatus, will never get very 
far. The fact is that it has been mak- 
ing definite, though not exactly tre- 
mendous, strides in the last few 
years. 

Everyone of us knows that an au- 
tomobile engine does two things. It 
develops power, but it also generates 
heat. Engineers say that only a fifth 
of the energy contained in the fuel 
goes into power; the rest becomes 
heat. 

In other words, as a heat produ- 
cer the automotive engine has an ef- 
ficiency of four to one. Now sup- 
pose that a deliberate attempt were 
made to increase this efficiency—in 
other words, to raise the percentage 
of heat output to higher and higher 
levels. This is part of the idea con- 
tained in what is known as “reversed 
refrigeration,” and it is expected that 
in the very near future we shall have 
heat-producing engines capable of a 
nineteen-to-one performance. 

You can also get something of the 
idea by recalling that your electric 
refrigerator at home gives off into the 
surrounding room a_ considerable 
amount of heat, some of which is ex- 
tracted from the foodstuffs stored 
within, and some of which is devel- 
oped by the compressor mechanism. 
Again, it will be seen that a definite 
attempt to increase the amount of 
this heat could be made. 

The practical application of this 
idea has included, within the past 
year, the installation of refrigerating 
machines for the Winter heating of 
a theatre, a drug store, and a resi- 
dence. It is true that up till now re- 
versed refrigeration has been feasible 
only in relatively mild climates. But 
it may be but a step farther to make 
Summer-cooling systems efficient and 
economical sources of heat for Spring 
and Fall in the North. 


Anti-Freeze for Coolers 


Speaking of cold weather—and 
who wants to?—mills and factories 
have sometimes found that water 
coolers for industrial purposes are 
unpleasantly subject to freezing in 
Winter months. Now there is a so- 
lution: A new line of industrial cool- 
ers is insulated against cold and has 
thermostatic controls which supply 
economical electric heat if the tem- 
perature falls to the danger point. 


Four Industrial Tips — 


Here are several other recent items 
of interest to executives in indys- 
try: 

Pocket-size voltmeters, ammeters, 
and milliammeters, weight twelve 
ounces. Accuracy one per cent. of 
full scale value. 

A low cost, compact, centrifugal 
pump for water supply, circulation, 
construction work, and pumping on 
farms. 

A barrel-carrying hand _ truck 
which picks up and drops the barrel 
without its even being touched by 
the trucker. 

A paint for galvanized iron which 
requires no priming, and helps keep 
down Summer temperatures in build- 
ings with galvanized iron roofs or 
walls. 


Glass Goes, Comes 


Back and forth goes the battle of 
the materials. 

Now there is a new material to do 
many jobs now performed by glass, 
and to do some that glass can’t do. 

If you are technically minded, you 
will think of it as methyl methacry- 
late polymer. If you are not, you will 
merely visualize it as a plastic which 
is strong as glass but is only half its 
weight ; is clear as optical glass, but 
will not shatter; is flexible but can 
be sawed, cut, drilled, polished or 
molded. One variety can even be 
cast. 

Another use: Wood, cloth, paper, 
stone, and electrical apparatus can be 
impregnated and thus made resistant 
to water, oils and chemicals. 

But glass is not entirely on the 
losing end in recent changes. One 
new use has recently been revealed. 
Flexible and porous mats of finely 
spun glass have been introduced into 
automotive batteries. One is placed 
against each surface of the positive 
plate, to hold lead particles in posi- 
tion and thus add to battery life. 


Comforts of Home! 


Here’s a funny one. Some folks 
will go to football games this Fall 
to listen to what the radio announcer 
says. The idea is not so “dumb” 
at that. What makes it possible is a 
new portable radio, carrying its own 
batteries, total weight eighteen 
pounds. If you have one equipped 
with head phones, you can watch the 
game and at the same time listen to 
players’ names and technical explana- 
tions given by the radio announcers. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write Chapin 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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“MY DAD 
WANTS A POUND 
OF NAILS” 


Just a few cents’ worth of nails.... 

It may not sound like a very big sale. 
Yet that young man is mighty important 
to the steel industry. For he is a hard- 
ware customer. And a modern hardware 
store sells a thousand and one things made 
of steel that are vital to everyday life. 

Of course not every hardware mer- 
chant can carry in stock an unlimited 
supply of each item, else he would need a 
store as big as a warehouse. Fortunately 
this isn’t necessary. If the stock runs 
low, replenishments are promptly avail- 
able from the wholesaler who has a 
warehouse containing about 19,000 dif- 
ferent items ready for quick delivery. 

And that is why you can enter almost 
any hardware store and be sure of find- 
ing just the size of nails, or the right 
weight of hammer or the very type ot 
saw that you want. 

In the same way, on steel products 
other than hardware, there are other job- 
bers and distributors who render the same 
kind of prompt, efficient service. For 





instance, does the tinsmith need a coated 
steel sheet to repair a leaky roof? Does 
the plumber need some pipe for a bath- 
room, or the electrician some cable for 
wiring a house? He gets these from a 
distributor. Does the contractor need 
some steel beams for a building? He 
buys these from a distributor. 

Those distributors are really “depart- 
ment stores of steel.” They buy by the 
ton and sell in any quantity, but usually 


a small one—to thousands of individuals 
and businesses. The total share of the 
steel output which these distributors 
account for is a large one. They render 
an indispensable service. Without it busi- 
ness in general and that of United States 
Steel in particular would be seriously 
hampered. The entire facilities of United 
States Steel—production, research, 
prompt delivery—are devoted to main- 
taining this service at a high level. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY * CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 


LTD. + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 


CYCLONE FENCE 


COMPANY * FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY +« TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
RAILROAD COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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